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An old railroad worker's habit 
of keeping beer cool in a cave 
gave the idea for the largest 
food store. 

F IFTY million dollars worth' of 
food is lying in a cave at At¬ 
cheson, Kansas, but nobody knows 
.what to do with it. 


ernment subsidises farmers for any 
fall in the price of foods.tuffs below 
a certain level. When prices drop. 
Agriculture Department buyers take 
up all the surplus and store it. 

In the Acheson cavern there are 
700 train-car loads of dried eggs— 
n all, and enough co 
nari, woman and child 
omelette for dinner for 


20,000,0001b : 
make every r 
in Canada a 
a month. 

They are piled in barrels four tiers 
„„ „ high along miles of corridors and 

The cave, in a hillside overlooking alleys of this amazing storehouse, 
the Atcheson, Topeka and the Santa Boxes-of dried fruit—600 truckloads 


Fe railway, holds the world’s biggest 
supply of dried eggs, powdered milk 
hnd dried fruit. 

An old limestone mine re-converted 
at an unrevealed cost, the cavern’s 
entrance is through massive double 
doors set- in heavy concrete. They 


—and drums of powdered milk— 
50,0001b at last inventory—keep the 
repository, well filled. 

At the moment nobody knows what 
to do with this food. The world 
across the seas may be starving, but 
this does not authorise the Depart- 


food. crosses i 


disposal, so the department must 


The doors swing open and release keep everything as well as it can. 


a blast of refrigerated 
walking the 2814-yard 
sage passes 


Despite careful planning, the Gov¬ 
ernment is losing on the deal. Agri¬ 
pile of four casks of culture .Secretary Brannan wonder^ 
when he is going 
to get his money 
back. He is get¬ 
ting half the mar¬ 
ket price, for some 
of his dried eggs, 
but the rest are 
left on his hands. 

If Mr. Brarinan 
kits back and does 
nothirig about his 
huge larder, mil¬ 
lions of dollars 
worth of food will 
have been wasted. 
Every expert he 
the problem. Sell-, 

of alleyways leading from the m#in ing the food for sterling or francs 



food each step. And there are dozens 


path, each stacked 14 feet high with 
food, totalling 66,000,0001b. 

And on the east coast of America 


and lire is being seriously consid¬ 
ered. 

Brannan has told people : 


of wheat without a place to take it. for tin, manganese, rubber or baux- 
The huge storehouses are part of ite. He is also willing to give away 
a US farm price support programme some of the surpluses cluttering up 
... . .. ~ x -*■ hie storage space. - 

' Americans don’t want to eat pow¬ 


dered eggs. The annual industrial 
use of egg-powder for noodles, cakes 
and mayonnaise is only 7,000,00.01b. 
Nor is there a ready sale for pow¬ 
dered eggs in Europe, where poultry 
farms are getting back to normal. 

The problem has Brannan scratch- 
..ing his head. He says: “How-to dis¬ 
pose of the surplus eggs is one of 
the most serious aspects of the egg 
programme.” The programme has 
cost the Government £50,000,000 to 
buy eggs dear, sell them cheap, store 
the rest. 

Nobody knows how long the dried 
products will keep. The eggs will 
last two yehrs, perhaps three. The 
dried fruits will be good for longer. 

How the Government happened to 
use the Atcheson cavern is a roman¬ 
tic story. The idea occurred to Lt.- 
Colonel Halph W. Olmstead, of the 
Army Quartermaster Branch, to¬ 
ward the end of the war, when 
thousands of cars of shell eggs pur- 
' chased by the US Government for 
shipment overseas had to be found 
storage, space quickly. 

Olmstead recalled his days as a 
railroad construction hand in Idaho, 
when they used to keep beer in a 
: cave beside the tracks to keep it 
cook He wrote to Oscar Chapman 
—now Secretary of the Interior— 
asking him to have the Bureau of 
Mines think 'about and recommend 
seme abandoned mines. The bureau 
came up with the disused n Atcheson 

Work was begun immediately. Just 
how much was spent is a matter of 
dispute, and the department fobs off 
inquirers With mutterings about ;t 
all being very complicated and hard 
to get at. But officials admit that 
it cost several times the first esti- 

But guess who paid? Great Brit¬ 
ain! The money came out of Lend- 
Lease funds. 

At the time this was the only cash 
on which the department? could'readt- 
ily put its hands. Officials argmed 
the facilities would be used to store 
food which later would be sent over¬ 
seas on Lend-Lease. A conservative 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE SENTIMENTAL TRIPLE KILLER 


The waitress recklessly told him she knew he was a wanted man. 

The man who loved sparrows strangled a 
beautiful model on a bed beneath which 
lay the body of her mother. 


T HOUGH the victims have lain in 
their graves a dozen years, the 
most significant question in New 
York’s Gedeon murder case has never 
been examined for an official, final 
solution. 

That is thd question whether 
Robert Irwin, the artist-sculptor with 
the godlike solicitude for sparrows 
and the diabolical hatred for human 
beings, was sane enough to be con¬ 
victed of murder in the first degree. 

The defence and the prosecution, 
both unsure of the jury, compromised 
on a second-degree plea, so society 
gained nothing in medicorlegal know¬ 
ledge for the three people slain in 
one night in the Beekman Hill apart¬ 
ment. 

They were: Ronnie Gedeon, the 
fun-loving model; Mrs. Joseph 
Gedeon, Ronnie’s mother and Irwin’s 
one-time landlady; and Frank 
Byrnes, a lodger. 

Early Easter Sunday afternoon, in 
1937, Lieut. Marty Owens, in com¬ 
mand of detectives at the East 51st 
St. station, was confronted with this 
front-page mystery containing almost 
every standard ingredient. 

Joseph Gedeon, the nominal head 
of the household at 316 East Fiftieth 
Street, had recently moved out into 
a back room of his upholstering 
shop. 

Mrs. Gedeon, who had previously 
run a boarding-house, had lodgers in 
two rooms of the apartment. Ethel, 
the elder of two daughters, had 
married and moved out. 

Ronnie, still in the family nest, 
was a madcap, affectionate girl who 
doesn’t seemed to have worked at 
anything except modelling. 

Papa Gedeon’s old-fashioned ideas 
caused his rift with the family. 
Ronnie was confronted with a situa¬ 
tion which is often revealed by com¬ 
mencing work on little garments— 
only Ronnie was jotting down the 
names of certain doctors with the 
thought that one of them might save 
her a good bit of sewing. 

Gedeon bawled out Ronnie. She 
tossed a heavy object at his head. 
Her mother sided with her, and the 
head of the house abdicated. 

Everybody, except a few like Lieut. 
Owens, erroneously concluded Gedeon 
was the murderer. ' 

“He’s got a perfect alibi,” said 
Owens, after considering everything. 
“A whole crowd of witnesses said, 
before they evenheard about the 
killings; he was in Corrigan’s Bar 
and Grill on Third Avenue from 9 
pm to 3 arq, at the time of the mur¬ 
ders.” 

Ethel was asked to describe 
minutely every tenant she \could 
remember in the boarding-house on 
Fifty-Second Street. Then she re¬ 
membered Bob Irwin and that he, 
had beaten up a fellow lodger for 


keeping him waiting for the bath-, 
room. 

“Hotheaded fellow, eh?” said 
Owens. 

“Oh, yes, but he would never have 
committed those murders.” 

Owens didn’t agree. Five days 
after the discovery of the murders 
he had evidence that the killer was 
Irwin. It came from a handbag he 
found checked at the Grand Central 
Station. Inside was a little alarm 
clock, a pair of denim pants bearing 
a serial number which showed they 
had been issued to Irwin at Rock¬ 
land State Hospital when he was a 


mental patient there, and clippings 
about the killings. 

The ticking clock had been on. 
the dresser of the Gedeon’s other 
lodger, a girl model, who was out 
of town for that weekend. 

fryvin, three months after the kill¬ 
ings, was flushed in Cleveland by a 
waitress who recklessly told him that 
she-had seen his picture as a wanted 
man in a detective magazine. 

Irwin fled to Chicago, and there 
dictated a confession to the Herald 
and .Examiner, after bargaining .a 
bit and getting 5000 dollars. 

With Irwin’s various confessions. 
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By SPENCER HARDY 


a coherent account of the killings 
can be put together. 

On the afternoon before Easter, 
Irwin was in one of his blackest 
moods. The past six years or so 
had been increasingly disappointing. 
Much of the time he had been in 
mental institutions. Girls soon lost 
interest when he tried to get them 
to help him “visualise” a mental 
process of his own invention. 

A few days before he had been 
expelled from a_ theological school 
for fighting. He was about broke, 
and the only girl he had ever come 
near loving—the former Ethel 
Gedeon—was married to someone 

- It all combined to make him very 
angry with Ethel. As he walked 
along Fifty-Second Street, he saw 
an ice pick lying in the gutter. 

“I’ll pick it up,” he said to him¬ 
self, “and 'then go to the Gedeon 
apartment and disfigure Ethel.” 

He had “visualised” the mistaken 
impression that Ethel had left her 
husband and returned to the Gedeon 
flat. From 10 to 11 pm he sat in 
the living-room of the, apartment 
talking to Mrs. Gedeon. She told 
him Ethel was in Astoria with her, 
husband, but he didn’t believe it. 


Byrnes carpe in during this time, 
was introduced to Irwin and went 
to his room. 

Irwin -kept on talking. It was 
hard on the lady, for Irwin never 
talked of anything except himself 
and his befuddled special interests. 
Finally, she could stand it no longer 
and cried: “I don’t like you and, 
can’t stand you! Get to hell out of' 
here!” 

A hint of such a sentiment would 
have set Irwin off. He strangled her 
in a twenty-minute struggle, shoved 
her under the bed and sat down in 
Ronnie’s room, where, through open 
French doors, he could watch for 
Ethel arriving. 

In the kitchen he got a piece of 
naphtha soap and a large table, 
napkin, which he wrapped into an 
improvised blackjack. 

A couple of hours went by, and 
he heard Ronnie. She came in, went 
into the bathroom. She was there 
a long time. 

“Then, suddenly,” he related, “there 
she was, coming into the room in 
a chemise. I jumped up and hit 
her on the head with my blackjack, 
but it was no damn good.” 

He grabbed her and put her on 
the bed under which her- dead 
mother lay. Trying to disguise his 
voice, he asked her in the darkness 
about Ethel’s whereabouts and got 
the same answer he had from Mrs. 
Gedeon. He still didn’t' believe it 
and for two hours kept Ronnie cap¬ 
tive. At about three o’clock, she 
said: “Bob, I know you, and you’re 
going to get into trouble for this.” 


Ronnie wasn’t as lucky as the 
talkative waitress in Cleveland. Irwin 
strangled her and left her lying on 
the bed above her mother. Still he 
waited Tor Ethel. At dawn he gave 
up his vigil, looked arpund for photo¬ 
graphs of Ethel and, not finding 
them, gathered up two pictures of 
Ronnie and the little clock and pre¬ 
pared to leave. 

All the time, the light had been 
shining from Byrnes’ room. He 
peeped in. Byrnes seemed to be 
sleeping. Irwin stabbed the man 
through the temple with his ice¬ 
pick—15 times. (Ironically; Byrnes 
was very hard of hearing and prob¬ 
ably unaware of the stranglings.) 

“I don’t believe he intended to 
hurt anybody but Ethel when he 
went there,” said Owens. “He told 
me: ‘I' killed the mother because 
she was fighting with me and I lost 
control. I killed Ronnie because she 
recognised me, and Byrnes because 
Mrs. Gedeon had introduced us and 
told him about* me’.” 

Dr. Fredric Wertham, who began 
a' year’s-long study of the Irwin 
psyche, believes Irwin was too irra¬ 
tional to be held responsible for 
murder. 

He quoted feelingly from a letter 
in which Irwin, writing from the 
State Hospital for the Criminal In¬ 
sane, where he is serving his 139- 
year prison sentence, said he was 
caring for a crippled sparrow. 

“This is .a tough world for a lot 
of people,” mourned Irwin, “including 
sparrows.” 

It was tough, too, on some people 
named Gedeon and Byrnes.# 
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Blue-eyed brunette has one of the world's 
strangest—and most dangerous—jobs. 


By GERALD BRYDEN-BROWN 


T HE collecting of wild animals 
fresh out the jungle, and just 
bristling with teeth and claws, is 
an unusual occupation even for a 
man. For a young and attractive 
woman, it is extraordinary. 

However this is the chosen job of 
'pretty Genevieve Cuprys, American 
big game collector and trainer of 
animals for zoos and circuses. And 
she does not like to be called Gene¬ 
vieve. “Jenny” is quite enough, but 
she is usually known as “Jungle 
Jenny.” 

I met Jenny in a Singapore hospi¬ 
tal, where she was recovering from a 
collection of deep scratches and bites 
which Would have killed most women. 
Despite her bandages, Jenny was im¬ 
patient to get back to a really start¬ 
ling assortment of ferocious animals, 
for which she actually seemed to 
feel a genuine affection. 

Jenny had just returned from the 
jungles of Burma in a. tiny Nor¬ 
wegian ship which is specially de¬ 


signed for Burmese rivers and sand¬ 
bar navigation. The ship is the Bratt- 
heim, and with her partner, Mr. W. 
N. Otremsky, Jenny had on this small 
vessel these items: Eight elephants, 
still wild and restless after six months 
in captivity; three leopards, three 
large golden cats, two biutusongs, 
twelve tall monkeys, a Java monkey, 
two tigers, ten crates of birds and two 
crates of crocodiles. And the Bratt- 
heim is a small ship! 

One of the most valuable animals 
in Jenny’s assortment was a black 
panther, a fierce jungle cat de¬ 
stined for the New York Zoo, but 
which has ended as a fur jacket— 
for Jenny. 

Two days before the Brattheim 
reached Singapore, where the cargo 
was to be transferred to the Ameri¬ 
can freighter Steel Admiral, Jenny 
went below as usual to Teed her 
charges. 

She said: “I should have taken 
warning from the fact that the ele¬ 
phants and monkeys were restless. 
They were moving about, swaying, 
chattering and trumpeting 

“The black panther was in a sep¬ 
arate cage, away from the other ani¬ 
mals, and I took over to him a lump 


of meat. As I approached the cage, 
a black mass leaped out at me, and 
I felt razor-sharp claws rake my 
shoulders and arms. Fortunately, 
the panther was scared and uncer¬ 
tain of himself because of the strang- 
ness of the ship, and he jumped to¬ 
wards the ladder from the hold. 

“I yelled when he struck me, and 
two of our Malay attendants came in 
a hurry, carrying rifles. 

“They shot the panther before he 
gained the deck. I hate to think 
what could have happened had the 
animal reached the'bridge or crew’s 
quarters, but I am • sure someone 
would have been killed or badly 
mauled. The loss of the panther is 
serious, but I must confess I have 
always wanted a short jacket of 
black panther!” 

Jenny’s' elephants gave little 
trouble, and w'ere unloaded without 
incident at Singapore’s animal quay. 
There they were persuaded into 
trucks, and transferred to the Steel 
Admiral, en route for America. 

I asked Jenny what she meant te 
■do when her menagerie had been 
delivered to the buyers. 

“Why, come back for another lot, 
of course!” she replied.* 
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MONTREAL 


By MAY EBBITT 


There is rarely one single simple cause 
of a disease. And more often than not 
emotional factors are concerned more 
strongly than the patient realises. 


\YOURiHAY FEVER 
MAY BE MENTAL 



ROM the time he entered the Air 
Force at the age of 19, the young 
an-gunner'had. been afraid of .fly¬ 
ing. But becaugfe'idf his deep admira¬ 
tion for the crew he. worked with, 
he never spoke of Ms fear. 

He flew 28 missions with them, and 
they never knew, of the terror he felt 
each 1;ime his ’plane left the ground. 

Then, unexpectedly, he was , as¬ 
signed to a new combat crew. As 
he stepped out of the aircraft after 
his first mission with them, he felt 
an itching all over his body. 

When, after weeks of.(discomfort, 
he presented himself for medical ex¬ 
amination, the service, doctors were 
more interested in the young man’s 
emotional make-up than in the skin 
outbreak for which they could find 
no organic cause. They discovered 
that he had grown up with so close 
an attachment to-his parents that he 
was miserable whenever he had to be 
away, from them. 

The .doctors felt that the boy had 
never really grown up, .that he had 
remained immature and dependent 
upon the affection and. security his 
parents gave j him. Gradually, his 
first, combat crew had become a sub¬ 
stitute for his parents, giving him a 
little of the security he had felt at 
home. When he transferred to a new 
crew, he was unable to face the sepa¬ 
ration and had reaction by suffering 
a skin complaint. 

? The case of this young air-gunner- 
did not differ fundamentally from 
that of an 18-years-old girl examined 
by a Montreal doctor. She, too, had 
a severe rash which had bothered her 
for eight years. Her home environ¬ 
ment was the exact opposite of the 
air-gunner’s, although it was to have 
the same effect. She had extremely 
strict parents to whom she could 
never bring personal problems. Nor 
did she have friends to whom she 
could talk. She grew up with, a feel¬ 
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ing of inferiority and noticed that 
her skin broke out in a rash when¬ 
ever, she was embarrassed. The doc¬ 
tor Vfoupd' her an immature persop 
also,. who was forever seeking a 
security and love she had not known 
at home. 

When the patients in both these 
cases came to understand the emo¬ 
tional factors in their ailments their 
skins cleared up. 

In every illness there is some emo¬ 
tional factor, and in recent years it 
has • received ever greater attention 
from medical men. For even when 
emotional problems' may not have 
brought on the 'illness, they often 
determine whether or - not the 
patient will be cured arid how long 
it will take. 

In skin diseases, the emotional 
connection can often more readily 
be understood than in other bodily 
disorders. For it is through the skin 
that the newborn child first senses 
the world around it. Throughout 
life the skin divides man’s inner 
body from the external world. It 
reflects his emotions as a thermome¬ 
ter reports changes in temperature. 
When a man is angry, or embarrassed, 
his skin flushes with color. When 
he is frightened it shows pallor. 
When he is warm, it perspires, and 
when he'.', is -cold, it sprouts goose- 
pimples. , 

Sometimes the ■ emotional problem 
that helped cause a skin complaint 
lies deep in the patient’s sub-con- 
scioius.mifld, and can only be brought 
out and handled through the help of 
a trained psychiatrist. ' 

But sometimes the family doctor 
or skin specialist cloes not have to 
question a patient very long before 
the patient himself comes to see the 
cause, of his illness. 

An English doctor reported the 
case of a woman whose skin com¬ 
plaint dated from the time she be¬ 


came engaged to a man she did not 
love. Her sense of duty prevented 
her from dissolving the relationship, 
and the struggle between duty' and 
love brought on the illness. 

An Australian doctor had' a male 
patient suffering from eczema. He 
was a businessman and his work at 
the time was bringing him into con¬ 
tact with leading figures in the finan¬ 
cial world. He worried himself sick 
as to whether' he would make the 
grade. Significantly, when his busir 
ness -transaction was successfully 
completed, his skin cleared up en¬ 
tirely. . 

More people suffer from aller¬ 
gies on the North American conti¬ 
nent than perhaps any other , single 
affliction. Allergies are more com¬ 
mon in men between the ages of 
birth and 15, and in women between 
15 and 45, and they can show them¬ 
selves in a variety of forms. The 
nose may be affected in the form of 
hayfever. The stomach may be af¬ 
fected with a resulting nausea. The 
bronchial tissue may show the aller¬ 
gy as asthma. Or the skin may show 
it as a rash. 

Through skin tests modern science 
has been able to know whether a 
patient is allergic to pollen, cat’s 
fur, wool, eggs or household dust. 
Sometimes the patient may be cured 
merely by keeping away from the 
allergren. He may diet carefully, 
keep out of areas where pollen is 
common, or steer clear of eats. But 
since he must still live. in society, 
it is difficult for anyone - allergic to 
dust or wool, for instance, to keep 
away from it altogether. And some¬ 
times, even when the patient does 
succeed in avoiding the allergy- 
causing substanee, his ailment may 
still not disappear. Equally signifi¬ 
cant are those cases which have 
cleared up in spite of the fact that 
the patient is in daily contact with 
the offending pollen, dust or wool. 

■The cause of allergies-— just why 
some people should be allergic to 
tomatoes' and others to lantana and 
still others have no allergies at all— 
is still a mystery to modern medi- 

Dr. Flanders Dunbar, a leading 
American expert on psychosomatic 
■medicine, hqs suggested one possible 
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way in which an - allergy could de¬ 
velop. She describes the case of a 
four-months-old. baby who was fed 
liver soup regularly for lunch and 
seemed to enjoy it. Then the baby 
was left with an aunt once a week 
while, the mother went to work, and 
the aunt reported .that the baby: did,-, 
not like liver soup. Puzzled by this, 
the mother returned home early on 
one of the jdays when the aunt fed 
the baby. The aunt was coaxing 
the baby to eat the soup, and the 
baby was spitting it out with gusto. 
The mother noticed the look of dis¬ 
gust on the aunt’s face, and the odd 
thing was that the disgust did not 
seem to be with the baby but rather 
with the baby’s food. On question¬ 
ing, the aunt admitted that she could 
pot stand the sight of' liver. The 
theory that - the baby had somehow 
sensed and acquired the aunt’s' dis¬ 
like of the food was confirmed a 
short while later. 

Instead of liver, the aunt was left 
a dried egg preparation to feed the 
baby.. This, too, the baby had al¬ 
ways enjoyed, but the aunt now re¬ 


ported that the baby did not like it. 
Questioned about her own liking for 
eggs, the aunt admitted that she 
liked eggs all-right, but not in the 
dried' .up form they were .fed the 
baby. 

Prom' then on, the,:-mother per¬ 
mitted the aunt to prepare the baby’s 
eggs the way she liked,: them, and 
after that aunt and baby got along 
fine at lunch hour. But the baby 
continued to enjoy the old dried egg 
preparation as much when it was 
fed by its mother. 

If, however, these foods had been 
forced on the child against its will,' 
it might very /well have grown up 
with an allergy to' them and never 
known its origin. 

In the same way, Dr. Dunbar points 
out, a child senses the feelings of its 
parents' toward it, senses love or. 
dislike, too mfich Attention or too 
little. , 

A study carried out on 23 . child¬ 
ren showing asthma-eczema-prurigp 
(skin disorder) tendencies found that 
17 of the children came from homes 
where they were fussed' over and 


overprptected to a pathological de¬ 
gree'. So apparent was this that the 
doctors felt that if these children 
had not been brought to the hos¬ 
pital with asthma and prurigo, they 
might easily have beCh brought in 
on account of nervousness engen¬ 
dered by their parents’ attitude. 

Because of the growing recogni¬ 
tion of the psychological factor in 
skin diseases, doctors are coming to 
use a three-fold approach to the 
patient. They examine his mental 
make-up as well as his physical ail¬ 
ment, and see if and how the two 
have interacted. They study what 
type of person he is, what prob¬ 
lems he has had and how he has 
reacted to them—as well as study¬ 
ing what allergens or germs‘he may 
have encountered. For doctors have 
found that there is. rarely orje simple 
single cause-of a .disease. 

Instead there is a long chain of 
causes that may include heredity, en¬ 
vironment and bodily- weakness — 
and somewhere among these causes, 
there is usually also an emotional 
factor. • 



If you suffer from fatigue, hypertension, boredom or 
inability to concentrate and give your mental and 
muscular best to your day's work—try doing it to music. 


a nerve tonic 


B RITAIN’S national radio system 
gave this advice during World 
War II, and' in' North America it is 
being echoed by unseen impresarios, 
busy bringing music to factories and 
banks. 

Mass application of this principle 
notably stepped up, wartime indus¬ 
trial production; it made weary 
workers relax, gave sagging , morale 
a vigorous lift. 

Now it is being used to soothe 
shoppers and office workers in their 
day-to-day battle with budgets and 
five-column figures, in factories and 
stores, restaurants and offices. 

The first large-scale experiment 
in transcribed music undertaken by 
a Canadian bank, is under way in 
branches, of the Bank of Montreal 
in Toronto, Montreal and Hamil- 
. ton. 

Programmes of semi-classical and 
popular music are played 12 to 15 
minutes every half-hour. Ballots 
determine customer-reaction. 

Opinions recorded by the Mon¬ 
treal branch have shown only a two 
per cent opposition. 

Largest turntable behind the turn¬ 
over of canned music in Canada is 
Muzak, an American firm with 
branch offices servicing thousands 
of subscribers in approximately 75 
principal cities throughout Canada, 
the United States, Mexico' and 
Hawaii. 


"What effects have planned musical 
programmes on industrial workers, 
office employees and customers? 

The best—according to Muzak re^ 
searchers. After 'determining, what 
types of music were most suitable 
to industrial employees., . together 
with a comprehensive study of age, 
sex and educational level* Muzak 
evqlved.a musical menu to provide 
stimulus for every time of day. 

In each case, production increased 
and fatigue dropped. Experiments 
on office workers produced similar 
results. 

“Music in industry,” states the 
director of BBC’s “Music While You 
Work” programme, piped into Bri¬ 
tish factories, “is a tonic—like a cup 
of hot tea; something to cheer the 

Music helps relieve tension and 
boredom, and keeps office workers 
in a happier frame of mind, “Music 
in offices is subdued according to 
the degree of concentration,” says 
Muzak sound engineer H. L. Car- 
dinell. “Heavy thinkers get it just 
above audibility. For others it’s 
stronger. All factors that tend to 
catch the ear—such as accents, 
change of tempo, loud brasses, vocals 
—are eliminated. Orchestras with 
strings and woodwinds predominate.” 

Music in hotels and restaurants 
is planned to provide a pleasant 
atmosphere, creating a setting that 
is soothing and enjoyable. 

Theoretically programmes change 
with changing moods around the 
clock. Breakfast, calls for dance 


music and light melodies. Bright 
novelties and Latin American music 
are supposed to whet your appetite 
for supper. 

Music in department stores is 
supposed to soothe botlf customers 
and clerks. 

Music is sent out to subscribers 
over leased telephone wires, from a 
central station resembling a cross 
between an ordinary switchboard 
and a radio control room. 

A specially trained operator spins 
discs served up on a day-to-day 
schedule, compiled by the com¬ 
pany’s New York offices, and con¬ 
trols tone and volume. 

“Before Muzak went into busi¬ 
ness,” G. A. House, Muzak’s Mont¬ 
real engineer, declared, “they spent 
two years perfecting the system. 

“That’s partly why we don’t have 
the same trouble here they have in 
Vancouver.” , 

He was referring to numerous in¬ 
stances where people have picked 
up their receiver to dial a number 
and heard anything from Stokowski 
to Stan Kenton. - 

“We are just beginning to de¬ 
velop the possibilities of sound for 
iheadwork,” says Muzak’s chief en¬ 
gineer. “If people who claim they 
required absolute silence were 
placed in a vacuum, they would 
probably go nuts! Sound spells, life. 
We’re conditioned to sound, but our 
present need is for more that 
soothes, and less that frays the 
nerves. Music is. the. answer,” • 
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BY OXLEY 


I F 22 men could board a ship at 
anchor in Hobson’s Bay, Port 
Melbourne, overpower the crew, 
steal 8000 ounces of gold worth 
£24,000 and escape, then the way was 
open for organised crime in Australia. 

The thought frightened Melbourne 
residents on April 2, 1852. 

In such a small settlement, they 
reasoned, 22 men should riot be able 
to conspire together. The police 
should be on the watch and with so-, 
much gold passing through Mel¬ 
bourne it was. essential a strong 
guard be kept. 

The picture painted was black. 

■ What if robbers had seized the Ship, 
sailed it from ;,Port Melbourne and 
set up organised buccaneering along 
the Australian' Coastline? 

Cause of the^outcry was the rob¬ 
bery of the ship Nelson in Hobson’s 
Bay. It was carefully planned, timed 
to the last second and synchronised’) 
perfectly. The crew and passengers 
were caught sleeping, and the gold 
was painlessly extracted from the 
Ship’s cavity. 

Police roughly reconstructed the 
crime and the newspapers improved 
on it. Two rowing boats, stolen frorii 
the beach, were used for transport. 
Eleven men in each boat, they rowed 
with muffled oars to the Nelson. 
Only seamen could' row the distance 
without making too much noise, and 
because the lookout' on the Nelson 
was not disturbed from his sleep, 
police deduced they must have been 
seamen. 

The 22 plunderers boarded the-ship 
by a rope hanging from the .stern. 
They soon overpowered the three 
passengers and three seamen on 
board, who offered little resistance 
at the : sight of the robbers heavily 
armed and With murderous intent. 
Chief Mate Draper of the Nelson 


The 


in charge of the keys to the lazar¬ 
ette, was the first captured and after¬ 
wards he told a vivid story. Draper 
said, he was roughly awakened by 
a dark, shaggy looking character who 
ordered him out of his bunk. He 
could do little, he told reporters, be¬ 
cause it was no use arguing with a 
sword. His tiny cabin filled with 
other rough' looking men. 

* The tall, dark man forced Draper 
on deck and marched him to the 
ship’s lazarette where the 8000 ounces 
of gold were stored. 

“Get in there,” he ordered. Draper 
obeyed. The rest of the crew and 
passengers were now on deck, all 
heavily bound. Draper’s close friend, 
Davis, a mate of the ship Royal 
George and a passenger on this trip, 


BATMAN 


was missing. But Draper had no 
more time to observe. The gang' 
leader jabbed the tip of his■ sword 
in Draper’s - side and ordered him to 
pass out the gold. If he didn’t— 
well nobody knows what might hap¬ 
pen, although Draper seemed to have 
a fair idea. 

The 22 robbers left with the gold 
after securely tying the chief officer. 
They abandoned the two rowing boats 
and went, inshore for about half 
a mile. 

That was all the police could find 
out for the first day. Oh April 3 
they fetmd their second clue, or 
rather an Argus compositor named' 
Masters found it for them. Masters, 
was walking to the beach when he 
sfiw some boxes partly covered by 
tea-trees. He found they were bul¬ 
lion boxes, and guessed they were 
from ■ the Nelson. He also found a 
■ broken rifle apparently used to break 
open the boxes. Other articles he 
found, but not disclosed, in police 
repords, proved his assumption. 

Also on that day a body was 
washed ashore at St. Kilda. It was 
brutally bashed»and Melbourne police 
and newspapers, eager to satisfy the 
public, linked it with the robbery. 

A previously undisclosed part of 
Draper’s story led them to this con¬ 
clusion. Draper said one of the 
plunderers weakened, broke down 
and cried with fright towards the 
end of the robbery. He entreated his 
comrades to stop. The plunderers 
hit him. This body at St. Kilda. 
said the papers, could be that of the 
man who broke down and was 
murdered by his fellows. 

The total of robbers to be caught 
was now 21. Police put out a drag¬ 
net, combed the- waterfront. They 
caught many suspects, all with fool¬ 
proof alibis. The quest seemed im- 


Nelson 


possible until the afternoon of April 
7, when a waterfront pimp betrayed 
one of the robbers. Draper was 
asked to identify the man. Twenty 
sovereigns found on the prisoner and 
several disguises in' his carpet -bag 
indicated he was a shady character. 

Draper claimed the man was the 
gangleader. Uproar broke out in the 
police station. The prisoner denied 
any part in the robbery, 'but Draper 
was convinced. 

Davis, of the Royal George, was 
called in and he, too, identified the 
man as leader. Davis said this par¬ 
ticular man entered his cabin with a 
number of other men, ripped up his 
clothes and tied him hand and foot. 
Draper also said: “I should know be¬ 
cause this man pricked me in the side 
with his sword when I wouldn’t move 
into the lazarette.” 

The prisoner was John George 
James, a runaway convict from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and a former police¬ 
man of Humbletown near Hobart. 
That was all police could find o,ut, and 
he was lodged in the cells and held for 
trial. The Melbourne dragnet raked 
in no other robbers. 

Then a flash from the Melbourne 
Argus’ Geelong correspondent made 
the Melbourne police efforts look 
small. The Geelong correspondent 
spared no sarcasm when he told read- 
ers that Geelong police had arrested 
seven men for robbery. They were 
caught trying to dispose of gold dust 
and nuggets. Draper arid Davis were 
asked to identify the men. 

Another startling development on 
April 10 put the police again in the 
public line of fire. 

The Melbourne Mail from Geelong 
was returning to Geelong that night, 
and close to Perrin’s public house was 
signalled to stop by three decently- 
dressed men. Decent dress-—decent 
character, thought the. coachman. He 
stopped. He was a poor judge of 
character. The three men drew pistols 
and told him to put his hands up. 

One climbed up on the box behind 
the coachman, Cox, and threatened 
him with a pistol. The others climbed 
up; one sat on the left of the coach¬ 
man, the other "took the ribbons, and 
whip and drove the horses on. 

The three well-dressed men told 
the coachman they had no intention 
of robbing him—they were above that 
—but badly-needed his coach for an 
hour or two. Would,he mind if they 
took up such- a short space of his long 
life? They were certain he wouldn’t. 

They drove about 18 miles toward 
the Macedon Ranges, then stopped the 
coach and climbed down with a warn- 
ing'to the coachman not to intercept 
them. 'They wished him a good trip 
and told him he might^o. 

The police,- who could not have done 
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Gold Robbery 


.First three days of the trial wer# 
spent ironing out legal matters. Dis¬ 
satisfied, the magistrate , adjourned 
the court until the next criminal sit¬ 
tings. The newspaper t report of the 
trial gave no date of the next sitttings 
'and the trial faded. The public and 
papers soon- forgot until it was an¬ 
nounced that the four men were found 
guilty. No; record of their sentence 
can be found, but it is belieVed they 
were gaoled and not sentenced to 
death. 


a thing, were attacked by the public 
voice, the Argus. Three men had 
escaped. Three men who were prob¬ 
ably members of the gang .which 
robbed the Nelson. For all the news¬ 
papers knew, they could have been 
three drunks on a spree. 

But everyone was suspicious of 
dark, villaihous men who tried to sell 
gold dust or' nuggets, nevef taking 
into account the many thousands of 
pounds worth of gold" coming from 
Booming gold diggings. 

The trial on April 19 caused a stir. 
Why were the police rushing things? 
They had only four men in custody^; 
and what of the other 18 villains who 
had escaped? Were the police so in¬ 
competent that they could not find the 
other men? 

Explanations that Henry Draper 


had to sail on the Nelson were 
brushed aside. The police came back 
with another reason that it was cost¬ 
ing owners of the Nelson a lot of 
money to hold up the shin. Apparent¬ 
ly they won, because the trial was 
held. 

Four men, John James, James Mor¬ 
gan, James Duncan and John Roberts, 
were charged with. feloniously as¬ 
saulting Henry Draper, chief officer 
of the ship Nelson, and stealing 8000 
ounces of gold, goods and chattels. 

They were charged on a second' 
count of wounding Draper with intent 
to do bodily harm. 

, No mention of the seven men cap¬ 
tured at Geelong was made in the 
papers or at the court. Presumably 
Draper and Davis could hot identify 
them, or they had’concrete alibis. 


But the story was not complete. 
One man- was later released, a case of 
mistaken identity. The gold was 
never recovered, but police eventu¬ 
ally found Where it was taken. 

The 22 robbers had an accomplice, 
recognised Tw, decent Melbourne citi¬ 
zens as a storekeeper; by criminals as 
a notorious fence.' 

He met the robbers, on their return 
and payed them 30/- an ounce for me 
gold, which probably explains why 
James was found with sovereigns and 
not gold. The rascally fence then 
boarded an overseas ship as a passen¬ 
ger and escaped. His name is not - 
known. 

The rest of the gang escaped with 
■their money and lived to tell a happy 
tale of the mass robbery of the 
Nelson, on April 3, 1852. • 
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Twenty-two men boarded the 
ship and stole gold worth 
£ 22 , 000 . 
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By F. J. BAILEY 


i. He sat on 
quick, nervous 

tongue. But no lizard ever, 
contend with .Big Herrqan. 
'-■■ddered every time he 
Herman. 

six months since they am- 
a payroll car in New York. 
Grant raised dull, tearful eyes as for 
brief seconds he relived that wet 
afternoon. He saw fear in the guard’s 
face as Herman callously blasted him 
to eternity. 

He, Grant, had .planned the Carson 
Payroll job. He’d taken Herman along 
as a second string in case thg going 
got rugged But. Herman ■ didn’t like 
anything smooth; he cared little ^for 
organisation. Two men stood between 
them and thirty thousand dollars, so 
Herman killed them. It would have 
feeen all the same it there had been 


six men; Herman was like that. 

They had argued that night when 
it came to dividing the money. He 
had offered Herman 25 per cent, but 
the big Swede wanted half. Then the 
arrangement to split the following 
morning and Herman’s reluctant 
agreement to the short postponement. 

At the lime he hadn’t been scared 
of Herman. Perhaps, because he 
hadn’t looked down the end Of a 
shotgun muzzle, as the murdered 
guard and driver had. He had locked 
Herman’s door and driven off. 

It had looked easy, then. And it 
still looked easy, a week later in 
Miami. Bui one day he heard Herman 
■was in town, looking for him. And 
somehow he hadn’t felt the boss any¬ 
more. He kept thinking about that 
shotgun. He had .packed hurriedly and 
taken the night plane to Mexico. 

At Manzanillo, one month later, it 
was the same thing. Herman was 
waiting for him in the hotel room. 
Somehow he had sensed Herman’s 


presence as he started to open the 
door. Vividly he remembered re¬ 
locking the door and running; down 
the stairs, through the deserted lobby, 
into the narrow streets. It was’ that 
night his spirit stepped down and 
allowed fear to move in. 

Early morning had found him on 
the waterfront; unshaven, tired, 
hungry and afraid, as he moved 
furtively . among the cargo dumps 
'toward a small, freighter, loading 
grain for Mdllendo. In -a quick decis¬ 
ion he had" signed on as a general 
hand. With stark clarity he recalled 
those first two"nights at sea; howi ho 
kept feeling, for- the money belt next 
to his. skin. 

The crew were mostly Latin- 
Americans: hard, uneducated, quick 
with a knife. Compared to Herman 
they were a colony of saints. He had 
felt free, out there on the ocean. 
Even benefited by the hard 'work. 
Then one play the captain gave 1 him 
-a radiogram. 
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Big Herman kept up his relentless man-hunt to the end. 


It was a short message; yished him 
Boh Voyage to Mollendo, and assured 
him of a warm welcome when he 
reached port. It was signed “Herman.” 

Strange, too, was the sudden realis- . 
ation that Herman the gunman, the 
stupid one when it came to brain 
work, should now be able to play a 
devilish, sadistic tune on Grant’s taut 
nerve strings. As though Herman 
knew that constant fear was worse 
than sudden death. 

Memories jammed ' Grant’s mind. 
How he had approached the ship’s 
captain shortly after receiving Her¬ 
man’s message; had offered him one 
hundred dollars to land him at any 
point well north of Mollendo. 

The knowing look of the captain’s 
face as he said there was only suf¬ 
ficient fuel for a straight run to his 
destination. And the enormous risk 
he was incurring should 'the owners 
find out. But, nevertheless, things 
might be arranged—for one thousand 
dollars. 

Grant had paid the thousand, They 
put him off by lifeboat outside a small 
fishing villcifee somewhere south of 
the Pascamayo railhead. More dollars 
were needed before he finally reached 
Paita; then inland, to-Loja, where a 
regular Clipper service lifted him 
over the Andes to Boa Vista.. 

He stayed at Boa Vista for two 
nerve-wracked months. Every time 
a plane touched down he scanned the 
’drome for sight of Big Herman. Then' 
one night he had a hunch; no one 
told him anything but he knew Her¬ 
man was in Boa Vista. That evening 
he flew to Cayenne on the coast. 

He had only been at Cayenne for 
two weeks when the locals began to 
talk about the crazy tourist who 
kept to his apartment room. He 
knew he must leave before word 
spread of his behavior. It was about 
this time, too, he realised how 
quickly mdney could evaporate 
when you wanted things fast, and 
you’re not particular how. The 
thirty thousand dollars had dwind¬ 
led to eighteen thousand which was 
little more than he could have had 
with relative impunity. 

ironic, too, that .while he kept 
running from Herman, he could 
never get aid from the police. 
Purely a private affair. Herman 
always there; somewhere in the 
dark, around the corner, waiting 
always there waiting. 

And Cayenne, with its veneer of 
palm fringed beach, and behind, the 
miles of stinking mud flats. Where 
the temperature was constantly 
round 120 and even dollars wouldn’t 
buy you an iced drink just when 
you felt like an iced drink. 

The rain came. Thick, impene¬ 
trable. It soaked everything. The 


atmosphere in his room was sticky, 
damp. He sweated and cursed. His 
nerves were breaking string by 
string. 

Then the ’phone call. He knew 
before his death-like hand lifted’ the 
receiver. . He . listened: “It’s me, 
Grant. Your old pal, Herman. 
Remember? I hope you’ve still got 
fifteen thousand left, Grant. But 
whether you have or not, you won’t 
worry overmuch after I’ve seen you. 
I’m coming right up. Oh,.by the way; 
I’m your lawyer, that’s why they 
let me up against your instructions 
tq see no-one.” And he hung up. 

God, that had been close. The 
mad d5sh to the window; the quick 
jump into the top; leafy, mid¬ 
section of the giant palm close by. 
Down the palm, into the first parked 
car, and along the Joumpy slippery 
road to the airstrip. He remembered 
thanking God that the rain had 
stopped for a short time. 

He.’d been lucky there. A plane 
was just leaving. They were risking 
a take off. on the muddy. strip. 
Where it was going he didn’t care 
and .the airport officials asked no 
questions. 

As they taxied along the runway, 
a fast driven car, headlights searing 
the night like avenging angels, had 
raced alongside. But the pilot didn’t 
stop, thank God. The lights swerved 
from th^ runway and disappeared. 

Plane after plane; crazy con¬ 
nections that made officials gape; 
cities, jungles, more cities. He’d lost 
track of time and direction. Any¬ 
thing, anywhere, his crazy, tor¬ 
mented mind had screamed. Any¬ 
thing to get away. 

And how he was in Sydney. 
Booked in as an American imports 
firm executive. Locked up in a small 
hotel room that to his now distorted 
outlook was like a solitary confine¬ 
ment cell in a penitentiary. 

Grant ground a fresh cigarette 
butt on to the pile in the ash tray. 
Suddenly he started;, the telephone 
rang.. He half sobbed, as' he crossed 
to answer the call. The hotel clerk’s 
purr did anything but, reassure 
Grant. 

“A newspaper man is coming up 
to see you. Wants a short note for 
his column. I anticipated it would be 
in order to send him up.” 

“What’s he like?” Grant choked. 

“Can’t say, for definite. All over¬ 
coat and hat; you know how these 
fellows dress. Big, dark. He <must 
be a new man.” 

Grant 'dropped the receiver, 
raced to the window. No fire escape, 
and no palm. Only a five floor drop 
to cold concrete.. He looked around 
like a cornered rat and - then he 
heard footsteps along the hallway. 




For a second he contemplated bolt¬ 
ing the . door but he just sighed. 
Suddenly He felt tired and he didn’t 
care anymore. He pulled out his 
automatic and his finger stayed 
tight on the trigger so that he 
emptied the whole clip into his head. 

When the reporter entered, he 
shuddered visibly as he took in the 
fearful- death mask. He had never 
seen fear so pronounced. Hastily he 
spread his copy of the evening paper 
over the dead man’s face before he 
crossed to the phone to dial the 
police. 

The paper rested evenly over the 
dead man. At the bottom of the top 
sheet there was a small news item. 
Of no real importance to most, but 
had Grant lived he. would have 
laughed hysterically,’,-, for joy. It 
identified the body ’’ of the man 
whose car skidded and overturned 
on a muddy airstrip, at Cayenne. 

• He was the notorious American 
gangster, Herman Jenson.* 
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MICK SIMMONS LTD. 



HUTUWAI 

TONIC made with HERBS 

HUTUWAI 


/Recapture Radiant Health * 

TO GET RELIEF 
from Aches and Pains take 

HUTUWAI TONIC 

RHEUMATISM, NERVES 

INDIGESTION, BLOOD PRESSURE 
KIDNEY — BLADDER TROUBLES 
You will Eat Better, Sleep Better 
and Feel Better 

HUTUWAI 

GET A BOTTLE TODAY 


——STOP SMOKING— 

IN ONE DAY OR LESS 
Success Guaranteed 

My famous anti-smoking, discover^ ' 
.BANISHES all craving for cigar¬ 
ettes, etc. Acts like magic. Im¬ 
prove appetite and health. Save 
money, be pounds in pocket. 
WRITE for Free BOOKLET 
Become a non-smoker by sending 
for my FREE BOOKLET, “How 
to Stop Smoking,” with instruc- 

Send at once, enclosing name and 


JACK ELWOOD, Dept. WN8, 
Box 2444, G.P.O., Sydney. 



postage and packing, 
where Shall I Send Your Copy—FREE?" 

Prof. G. H. Haywood, Box 543H, G P.O.. 
BRISBANE, QLD, 
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RAIN MAY 

DRIVE US 



^.. W JML 


TO LIVE 
IN ARKS 


It all/amounts to this: sometimes 
the whole .world was wet, sometimes 
it was dry; sometimes very warm, 
other times icily*: cold. Sometimes it 
was a mixture—local floods, • local. 
droughts. 

If this could happen in the .pas'-, 
the future may easily swing to a 
world of rain, and floods, but the 
problem today is not so simple as 
in sparsely peopled Old Sumeria. The 
trouble will be food. Perpetual rain 
for some years means soil erosion 
and as mankind lives on the land, 
that means world starvation. 

If a universah flood comes, Aus¬ 
tralia will suffer badly. The greater 
part of the interior is flat. Central 
Australia would once again become 
a vast inland sea. Our seven coastal 
cities' would be drowned. Since the 
greater part of our population is in 
or around the cities, there might be 
panic and a big death-roll—it would 
depend on whether the flood was 
sudden or gradual. 


Perpetual rain could make 
Australia one big marsh 
and Australians a race of 
ark dwellers. 

Y OU can’t keep a gqod Noah down. 

US prophet William Greenwood, 
having just built a brand new 60ft 
ark'expects a world deluge in 1952— 
about the time Queensland weather¬ 
man Inigo- Jones expects a bad Aus¬ 
tralian drought. 

White-bearded prophet Green¬ 
wood forecast a world flood in 1934 
and built an Ark near Washington. 
It didn’t' arrive.. Greenwood hung 
on, but the Ark became insanitary; 
city health authorities seized and 
burnt it. 

Greenwood built a new Ark. It 
carries 12 cannon, is inscribed with 
biblical- quotations, carries 27 
swords and a suit of armor. Now 81 
Greenwood says there’s less than 
two years to go for the second Flood. 
He and the animals are ready. 

Australians may smile at this out- 
of-date Noah. Why not a motor-boat 
or, if a matter of shifting to the near¬ 
est mountain, a helicopter? But re¬ 
cent iheavy rain and floods on our 
east coastal strip stir uneasy thoughts 
of a world flood. 

Polar ice 

We read the account of Noah’s 
Flood -ih legendary form; modern 
scientists agree it’s founded on fact. 
The earth has passed through "wet 
stages in the past - and may do .so 
again. Go back far enough, say 
geologists and fossil-hunters, and you 
will find an earth practically all 
water and marshes; a warm climate, 
.probably perpetual clouds, rain every 
day, and. giant lizards. 

The earth’s climate at present is 
balanced between very cold and very 
hot ages. Enormous amounts of 
terrestrial water are locked up at 
the poles-—there are 5 million square 
miles of ice in Antarctia alone—as 
a result of the last Ice Age, which 
seems to be passing off. 

Should the sun’s heat increase 
slightly, it will make the earth wet¬ 
ter. Due to- increased sun heat, 
there’d be more evaporation from the 
oceans, more cloud, more rain. 


By Our Science Writer 


Noah’s flood was one of a series 
of local floods over Mesopotamia 
and Indus Valley 5150 years ago. The 
story of Noah was actually discovered 
as a Sumerian legend on an inscribed, 
stone found in the library' of an 
Assyrian king Ashur Canipal. Zui- 
siddi the Sumerian Noah, lived in 
the city' of Shuruppak, which was 
engulfed in the flood. Many other 
cities perished, including Uruk and 
Kish. All three sites-have been re¬ 
cently excavated and evidence of 
the flood found—a layer of water- 
laid clay with evidence of aquatic 
life. 

Uruk shows signs of two separate 
floods. Ur of the Chaldee.s, recently , 
excavated, shows an earlier flood. 


Mohenjodaro, in India, site of a city 
civilisation contemporary . with, Ur 
and Uruk, was flooded, as excava¬ 
tions show. Archaeologists say these 
floods must have lasted for months. 
Probably each had its Noah—a leader 
who got away to high land out of the 
valley in which his drowned city lay 
By studying concentric tree-rings 
seen in cross sections of tree-trunks 
it’s posable to trace weather back 
to BC 1000. There’s a ring for each 
year of the'tree’s life; the bigger the 
ring the. wetter the year. Examina¬ 
tion of fossils, plants and clays gives 
clues to, weather millions, of years 
ago. 


Rise in oceorts 

Estimates differ on the amount 
of water looked up at the North and 
South Poles. One estimate is that 
the ocean everywhere would rise 
160 feet, -drowning all coastal cities. 
There is, Of: course, the opposing 
effect of massive evaporation and 
distribution of ocean water inland 

If the rain persisted, inland flood¬ 
ing by fivers would begin as in our 
June floods of this year. For a low 
continent like Australia, perpetual 
rain means one big marshy except 
on high tablelands and ranges'. Where 
the big^populqi-ions of Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne and the other capitals would 
go is anyone’s guess. 

Australia beyond the coastal 
ranges would become a dense tropi¬ 
cal jungle. - The sea might break in 
on low coasts and form huge lakes, 
or an inland sea. Some people may 
adapt themselves to live in swamp 


jungles. The alternative is to get 
a decent-sized craft, go to sea and 
live on fish. 

Presumably Noah eked out his 
food rations"with fish. But he , had 
only 40 days to go (the Sumerian 
legend makes it six days). Future 
Australian Noahs will find that long 
before it’s time to embark, floods 
will wipe out crops and cattle and 
tinned stuff will run out. 

People with enough cash will 
migrate to the Himalayas, Andes and 
other high spots before the crisis 
comes. 

. It’s a, serioiis- menace, and worth 
thinking over.* 
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For the past 27 years the 
Australian Technical 
Schools, Assembly Hall, 
Jamison Street, Sydney, 
have successfully trained 
students from all walks 
of life (Farms, Stations, 
Factories, Engineering, 
etc.) — from ail parts of 
Australia and Overseas.— 
by CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTOR-CAR 

ENGINEERING 


THIS FRK BCDKLET 

Tells how you can learn Motor 

Mechanics in your 
spare lime at homely 

The greatest achievements in engineering are the work of 
engineers who have had a sound technical training. Today no 
man can hold down a responsible position in the engineering 
world unless he possesses a thorough technical knowledge of 
his work. 

Iearn 

Hen f© 

HI IT 

Do not miss this offer — 

L We have decided to renew our special offer of 
- 5 c v ^^training students —■ by Correspondence 

% ^^ You owe l * to y° ur ? e,f t0 9 et the facts - 



A grateful student recently 
wrote: "I am progressing well 
as a Motor Mechanic and draw 
£ 10 / 16 /- per week. I thank 
you for the training you gave 
me." 

Another wrote: "It was my 
lucky day when I chanced upon 
your advertisement." 

POST THE COUPON—NOW— 
and get the full facts for your¬ 
self. This may also prove to be 
the turning point in YOUR life. 


[ post" coupon ToV free" b’ooklet 

•The CHIEF ENGINEER, (D.W.), 850 

• AUSTRALIAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 

[ Assembly Hall, Jamison St., Sydney. 

• Please send me, without obligation, your FEES 
I BOOKLET, “All About Motors,’’ giving details 
I of your CORRESPONDENCE COVRSE in 
J MOTOR CAR ENGINEERING and Special Offer. 

iName ... 1 

; ■ 

■Occupation... Age . 

jAddress .. 


n HERE IS THE PROOF! 


Many successful Correspondence students have written 
and thanked us for what we had done for them. Here are 
a few extracts from their letters: 


“Thanks to your , technical 
training in Motor Engineering, 

I have a good position as Chief , 
Mechanic on a Station.” 


through 
ve heen 
job 


_ _ eongratul; 

the way you. put n 
the Motor Course. I 

with the largest garage 
“You have done more for me 
than I can put into ■ words. 
When I enrolled I was' just a 
Farm Hand. Now X own my 
own garage.” 


"Eight years ago one of my 
sons completed; your Motor 
Engineering Course. He opened 
garage and has done 


well. 




rol t 


“I now have a position at £10 
per week. Your School was 
responsible for me being able 
to fill that position.’ 

“Since taking your,Course, I 
have been appointed Service 
Manager for the Internatio®l 
Harvester Co. I thank you. - 
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Bit of business: one scene that 
sticks in your mind long after 
the rest of the picture is forgotten. 


Sits of Business 


By 

HAROLD 

HEFFERNAN 


of these things and perhaps a com¬ 
bination of all three. In a comedy 
gag, like the never to-be-forgotten 
sequence in' A Night at the Opera. 
it was not only the brilliantly luna¬ 
tic quality of the gag itself which 
made it memorable, but the tirnihg, 
Sometimes it’s the sharpness of a 
line of dialogue, especially when put 
over by an expert 

Remember Night After Night, in 
which Mae West was only a sup¬ 
porting player? One scene had her 


I F you go to the pictures you’re 
probably one of the millions of 
moviegoers who - laughed Sitting 
Pretty into a box-office hit two years 
ago. 

And it’s pretty certain there’s one 
scene in the picture you’ll never for-' 
get- -the -breakfast table sequence 
where baby-minder, Clifton Webb, 
irritated beyond endurance, planted 
an upturned bowl of porridge over 
the head of his. recalcitrant small 
charge. 

This is just one of the scenes that 
goes under the . heading of memor¬ 
able. It’s an even chance that you’ll 
be talking about that scene in 10 
years—just as. people still talk to¬ 
day about the episode in 4 Night a.t 
the Opera, when the Marx Brothers, 
and heaven only knows how many 
other characters, all jammed into a 
ship’s minute cabin. 

Every director'strives for this kind 
of scene, because one such'sequence 
can put a good picture into top rank 
and -make even a poor film a box- 
office hit. Every player strives for 
it, too, because if you’re an unknown 
a sequence like- this can make you 
a star . . just as a tango sequence 
in a silent film called The Four Horse¬ 
men of the Apocalypse made a star" 
of an Italian landscape gardener 
named Rudolph Valentino. 

An 'outstanding example of the 
scene that made a star was that sur¬ 
prisingly inspired moment when ai 
young actor named James Cagney 
slapped half a grapefruit into a 
woman’s face. The victim was Mae 
Clarke and the movie was Lady Kil¬ 
ler —but the name of the girl and tha 
title of the film have long ago been 
forgotten. But for the grapefruit gag* 
Cagney might have been forgotten 
too, instead he went on to become 
one of Hollywood’s most important 
stars. 

What goes to these scenes? Deft¬ 
ness of direction, brilliance of writ¬ 
ing, adroitness of acting; either on'e 
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midnight ride of Paifl.Revere.” 

The running sequence that mak«3 
a film remembered is often used to 
accentuate' stark drama. In Scarface, 
George Raft constantly flipped a half- 
dollar coin into the air, neatly catch¬ 
ing each time. Toward the final fade- 
out, he miSs’ed his batch, dropping the 
coin. The symbolism was dramatic, for 
Raft •wound up on the pavement him¬ 
self, drilled full of lead. 

In similar vein was Spencer Tracy’s 
gum-chewing in Test Pilot. Tracy 


entering a hotel foyer, simply drip- had a habit of removing a wad of 
ping in diamonds. When she check- gum and sticking it outside the door 
ed her mink coat the receptionist of his plane, before every flight. It 


said: “Goodness, what diamonds!’ 

And Mae replied, rolling her hips, 
"Goodness had nothing to do with 
it, dearie.” Thereafter Miss West 
was a star and the 
saying is famous. 

And so they go. In 
the forthcoming Let’s 
Da nee, Fred Astaire 
does a tap routine 
with his fingers in¬ 
stead of his toes. 

Back in Double In¬ 
demnity, Fred Mac- 
Murray persisted in 
lighting matches 
with a flick of his 
fingernail. In Lost 
Weekend, Ray Mil- 
land kept lighting 
the filter end of 
cork - tip cigarettes 
and pulling the 
wrong end in his 
month. Sometimes a 
successful bit of 
business is a reverse 
twist -on what might 
be expected of a dig-' 
nified actor—for in¬ 
stance, that hilarious 
running , gag used by 
Charles Coburn in 
The More The Mer- 
rie. The film is long 
forgotten, but not the 
repeated gag of Co¬ 
burn’s trousers fly- 


his good-luck charm, 
found himself minus gum — and that 
was his final flight. 

These tricks of directorial fancy are 
often invented on 
the spur of the mo¬ 
ment.' . Sometimes 
they result from an 
unpremeditated fluff 
which suggests pos¬ 
sibilities hitherto un¬ 
explored, Of this 
species was the hil¬ 
arious moment in A 
Letter ■ to Three 
Wives in which 
Linda Darnell so 
flustered Paul Doug¬ 
las by kissing him in 
his car that he lit 
his cigar and then 
tossed the lighter 
out the window as 
though it weref a 
burned-out match. 
That five-second in¬ 
terlude remains the 
highlight of an ex¬ 
cellent film. 

On the . contrary, 
other sequences are 
the result of 'deep 
concentration and 
much sweat. Typi¬ 
cal is the sequence 
where Barry Fitz¬ 
gerald. as the priest, 
in Going My Way, 
takes a nip of brandy 
and hums Tooraloor- 
alooral. And the 
memorable shot in 
The Scarlet Pimper- 
Coburn nel, with Leslie Howard reciting: 

“They seek him here . . . they 
witnessed seek him there . . . those Frenchies 



An early Dietrich pose. 


ing out the 
dow. That and the 
catching of his sus¬ 
penders on the win¬ 
dow frame added up 
to a performance that v 
an Academy Oscar. 

Of all love scenes you’r . .. 

down through the years which lin- seek him everywhere : . . Is he 
gers most vividly in memory? For heaven? ... Is he in hell? . . . 
many fans, it would be the humorous that darned elusive Pimpernel?” Re¬ 
sequence in A Foreign Affair, where member? 

Army Major John Lund pursues Con- Running gags aren’t new. One was 
gresswoman Jean Arthur from one used in What Price Glory? — the 
filing cabinet to the other in his 'Popular “Sez you — Sez I” routine, 
office while she steadfastly attempts The expression became world-famous, 
to defend herself from his ambula- So did Lauren Bacall’s line in To 
tory romancing by reciting “Listen, Have or Have Not — the scene in 
my children, and you shall hear the (Continued on Page 30) 
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Nobody® in the Dishpan area talked — but the astute old defective read 
a bookful of clues into the deadly fear that lurked in one girl's eyes. 



W HEN the sound of the shots 
. which marked the end of Harry 
Carmody, stuttered their threnody of 
death in the early hours of 'he morn¬ 
ing, their challenge , to law and 
order was ignored in the immediate 
vicinity. 

That was the natural way of things; 
in the Dishpan area. It was a tough 
part of the city, and the people 
who lived there lived longer by. strict¬ 
ly minding their own business.' It 
seemed, that Ictr all the residents of 
the Dishpan cared, the life blood' of 
the rnan Who’ had beep shot could 
. seep away into-the gutter unheeded. 

Yet, as aiwhys happened in such 
.circumstances,- the word of the shoot¬ 


ing was passed along, conveyed past 
the barriers of privacy which gov¬ 
erned the quarrels of the Dishpan 
district, afid the police were noti¬ 
fied that a tnan had been murdered. 

Detective Richardson said, 
. “Wouldn’t it get your goat? Just now 
- when we’re dog tired and ready to 
go home to bed!” 

Inspector Price yawned in' sym r 
pathy. For a week the did CIB chief 
himself had gone short on meals and 
sleep, as occasionally was necessary 
in the* Ordinary routine of his job. 

He removed his .old-fashioned, 
elastic-sided boots from his desk and 
curbed his junior’s impatience with 
the remark: “What does it matter 
if we miss a few hours’ sleep? Think 
of. all the' hours of insomnia'we’re 
going to givd, the lout responsible 
for this shooting once we get him 
behind the bars!” 

Young Richardson’s mouth twisted , 
cynically. “You’re not forgetting 
that tlfis shooting was-in the Dish¬ 
pan V" 

inspector Price smothered another 
vaWn. “No, I’m not. The Dishpan 
is a very tough area, but when 
somebody kills somebody clse- 
whether it’s in the Dishpan district 
or in one of the poshest quarters 
of the city—we can always expect 
a bit of help from, the friends of 
the victim, and from the enemies of 
the joker that did it.” 

Richardson glanced at DetectiVe- 
Sergeant Mulrooney for sym¬ 
pathy and was annoyed to notice 
that the fat Irishman who had been 
yawning continually for the past 
hour, appeared now wide awake 
and refreshed. 

He said: “And we’re not likely to 
fall asleep on the job, and that’s a 
fact. The hoys down in the Dish- 
pan-have been a bit trigg'-'-happy 


lately, and with those ikds another 
cop or two knocked off and lying in 
the morgue is cheerful statistics.” . 

inspector Price said: “All we know 
so far, Mick, is that the Victim is 
one of the trigger-happy fellows, , 
Harry Carmody.” 4 

The car door slammed as the police 
car swept out from the police yard 
into the street. 

“Harry was-a tough one,” agreed 
■ Mulrooney. “And it Was’meself pro¬ 
phesied a long time ago that he’d 
come to a violent end. If he hadn’t 
finished with a bullet in his gizizaud— 
either ours o,r another gangster’s— 
he’d have finished up on the end 
of a rope.” 

“I wonder who did it,” said Rich¬ 
ardson. “You wouldn’t have any 
ideas, sir, I suppose?” 

Inspector Price shook his head and 
replied: “It would be practically .im-. 
possible to guess, within ..half a do'zeri. 
Harry was a flash hoodlum. lie; 
was the dude of the-Dishpan, and he 
loved swanking around with other 
fellows’ girls. We might get at it 
thal) way.” 

An ambulance van had halted be¬ 
side the bo.dy just as the police car 
pulled up. The torches of the ambu¬ 
lance men illumined the dead man’s 
face' as the detectives joined them. 
-Inspector Price shone his own power¬ 
ful •torch on the . corpse, the. beam 
travelling down from the head to the 
feet,- hesitating at the ’bloodstained 
-shirt-front... . 

A uniformed constable was still 
'breathing quickly as he reported. “I 
\came here on thb run,, sir. . I didn’t 
hear the shots, but a, man. who went 
by in a ear called out to me there 
had‘’been a shooting here. He barely 
slowed down enough (o yell that 
much to me, and then raced on.” 

“Get the car number, ’constable?” 
asked Inspector Price quietly. 

“Yes, sir.” The young officer spoke 
with pride and satisfaction.- “I just 
managed to get it. It was XZJ258. I 
jotted' it down and ,then got. here 
as fast a« I ‘ could.”. 

“Good man,” said Inspector Price. 
To Mulrooney, he added. “l^ick, 
use our -ear radio and find out who 
owns number-plate XZJ258.” 

As Mulrooney walked a few steps, 
to the car, Inspector Price’s torch 
explored the ground further from the 
body. It picked up the dull, gleam of 
metal. Inspector Price paced the 
short distance and picked, up an 
empty cartridge case. He sniffed, at it 
delicately. The warm smell of pow¬ 
der was still detectable. v He re¬ 
turned to the body as another police 
car pulled up with Sergeant Roger-' 
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son, of the Science. Section, and his 
assistants. 

A searchlight from Rogerson’s car 
lit the scene up brilliantly. For a 
moment it bathed the body in a flood 
of light, then Rogerson swung it 


“Don’t put on an act, Wittle. You 
were handy when a man named 
Carmody was shot dead less than 
an hour ago in the Dishpan. What 
do you. know about it?” 

The' tailor hesitated and then 


Mulrooney and Richardson, re¬ 
garded the prospect as forlornflteul 
the younger mail w.as interest! on 
their arrival at 85A to note that 
the girl who opened the .door was 
unexpectedly pretty, and that her * 
eyes undeniably', revealed her fear 
of this call. 

The old *CIB chief’s tone was 
harsh. To the girl’s frightened, 
“What—what is it, Mr. Price?” he 
said: “Now, Annette, who murdered 
Harry -Carmody? I want the truth.” 

Richardson . was .angry. It was not 
like old Price to bully a helpless 
young girl. But the fear in the girl’s 
eyes was evident to the three -of 
them, and Inspector Price pressed 
on remorselessly. “Who did it, Ann¬ 
ette? Gome on, out with it!” 

The girl leant against the wall. 
The fear in her eyes was replaced 
with courage, and she. * replied 
quietly, “I did it, Mr. Price! I shot 
him! Give me a moment to change 
my- clothes and' I’ll come with you!” 

Before he could protest she had 
vanished from the room. But she 
had no sooner disappeared into her 
bedroom than Inspector Price fol¬ 
lowed. He flung the door open as 
the girl held a phial to her lips. 
He jerked it from her hand, re¬ 
corked it and placed it in his pocket 
as she burst into a fit Of sobbing. 

“That won’t do, Annette,” he said. 
“Corne on, my dear.” 

At the CIB she waved away the 
warning that any statement she 
made might be used in evidence 
against her and wrote a confession. 
She handed it to Inspector Price 
and . said: “That’s what you want, 
Mr. Price. I’m sorry about it all, 
but Harry Carmody attacked me in 
' the street, and I—I’m not that sort 
of girl, so I shot him. That’s all.” 

When she had been taken to the 
cells young Richardson said 
morosely: “Fancy a decent kid like 
that in bother for shooting a rat 


slowly along the windows on each shrugged resignedly. “It serves 
side of the street. Mulrooney grin- ngjjt for tipping off the first police- 
ned as quivering blinds and curtains man T saw ” he ernwleH “if vra 
told that furtive observers were dodg¬ 
ing out of the spotlight. 

Vrr5 - hf the llfe owt of Where they came from. Then a bit 


, he growled. “If you 
must know, I was taking a short cut 
through there from a baccarat game. 
I heard two shots, but I didn’t know 


. 1 he said .to Rogerson. “Sure 
and'there’ll be no witnesses coming 
forward from thesl parts.!’ 

Inspector Price’s eyes had been 
following the searching beam of 
the light. - For a fleeting second he you can’t blame me for stepping 
glimpsed a girl’s wildly staring eyes on it and going for my life.” 
and white, strained face at a window After some more questioning they 
beside a battered green door bearing Were satisfied it was the truth, and 


further on I saw the body lying 
in the middle of the street. That 
was only seconds afterwards, of 
course, but I didn’t see anybody near 
running away from it, and 


the number -85A. 

He said quietly: “They’ll all be 
questioned, anyhow.” Two other cars 
of the night patrol had arrived. 

Inspector Price said, “Split up, boys. 

Get along to these houses. " 

tion everybody. Be tough _ H, ___„ „JH L_ _ 

ful, as the occasion requires! If you ing of Harry Carmody remained 
think anyone really knows anything, mystery. ' • 

don’t argue. Take ’em along for Inspec-tor Price had had other 
questioning. Give 85A a good going matters to attend to, but he 


they returned to the CIB. 
portant information had come in and 
Inspector Price' said!: “We’ll get an 
hour or- two’s sleep and see what 
the boys dig up in their quiz ' in 
Ques- the neighborhood.” * 

tact- Day followed day and the shoot- 


—I thought I saw someone there 
peering out.” 

The police photographer 'had al¬ 
ready taken his pictures and In¬ 
spector Price said: “Righto, boys. 
Whiz Harry off to the morgue, and 
it’s a pity he .wasn’t • taken there 
Ions ago.” 

ktulrooney returned and said: “Car 
XZJ258 is registered in the- name of 


studying the reports of the 
shooting with a frown, and his old- , 
fashioned moustache had become 
bedraggled as he, tugged at it in his 
concentration. 

Mulrooney glanced at him sym¬ 
pathetically. “Someone, might squeal, 
yet,” he suggested. 

InspectcJr Price. shook his head. 

’Apparently nobody has any real 


a feller named Wittle—Percy James grudge against the killer, Mick, 
Wittle-—a tailor. He has a small which is unlucky for us. Now who 
shop in Oxford Street, and lives at could the killer be? 


15 Miriam -Street, Pennville. We 


•AN INSPECTOR PRICE STORY 

VINCE KELLY 


■ By 


- right 


might as well • turn him 
away.” 

. Inspector Price nodded.' To Ser¬ 
geant Rogerpon he said: “It looked 
like two shots, Sergeant, and both 
right together just over the heart. 
Make anything of that?” 

.“Too right, I do. 


marksman! But investigations have 
eliminated the sus¬ 
pects who are deadly 
shots.” 

“That’s how- it is, 
sir,” agreed Mul¬ 
rooney p e s s imisti- 
cally. “It looks like 
we’re licked.” 

Inspector Price was going through 
the reports for the third time. 
“There is certainly nothing here to 
help us. All the people interviewed 
denied they saw or heard anything 
connected with the shooting. But 
I’m not satisfied, particularly about 
the folks in 85A. That’s where Andy 


“She’s lying. 


damn’ good shooting, sir. Whoever Milgray and his daughter live, 
put. Carmody to bye-bye knew how told Sergeant Billington to give that 


joint a good going over because 
sa i(j I’m sure I saw the girl looking 
shell scared enough to know something.” 

“Andy Milgray? The man who 
pisiur was uy an eJH —“ shooting gallery in Oxford 

marksman. The owner of XZJ258 Street? Mulrooney s voice was in¬ 


to handle a pistol.’ 

“We’re making progress, 
Inspector Price. “Here is or 
I found- It’s from a .25. And the 
pistol was handled by an expert 


must know something about the 
shooting. We’ll leave you to it and 
go and see Mr. Wittle.” 

A lighted window was plunged 
into sudden darkness as the police 
car braked to a halt outside 'No. 

15 Miriam Street. “Slip round to 
the back in ease, there’s any attempt 
to bolt,” Inspector Price ordered : 
Richardson. 

With Mulrooney he walked up 
the steps and rang the bell loudly, 
and continued to ring it until a 
light snapped on in the hall and 
an agitated man in pyjamas pro¬ 
tested, “What—what’s the matter?” 

Inspector Price said brusquely: 
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credulous. “But Andy’ 
pect, surely! Andy’ 
few decent fel¬ 
lers in the Dish¬ 



like Carmody!” 

Inspector Price s 
She-didn’t shoot him.” 

As Mulrooney and Richardson 
stared at him he added: “Carmody 
was shot by an expert marksman, 
and farther away than she would 
have been from him if they were 
struggling. The cartridge case proves 
that. I doubt if Annette ever handled 
a pistol in her life. I believe her 
when she said that Carmody attacked 
her, but her confession is a cover- 
up for the person who killed him.” 

Mulrooney blinked: “You mean 
iAtady?” 

“Who.-else?” asked Inspector Price. 
“He must have seen her being at¬ 
tacked and fired at her assailant. 
WVii firjd the pistol is his all right 
1 and he’ll come clean as soon as he 
knows ‘Annette 
has taken the 
blame. Fortun¬ 
ately, this is one 
case where the 
judge and jury 
are likely to be 
in happy agree¬ 
ment with the 
accused and our¬ 
selves — that 
shooting a rat 
like Car mody 
can’t be regarded 
as ■ homicide.”* 
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Dr. JONES TONIC TABLETS 

Restore nerves . . . build Up vigor. 

This genuine tbrii'C has benefited 
both men and women. YOU, too, can 
build: up reserves against worry and 
become more vigorous with this 
proven hormone treatment. 

PRICE 10/6 

Write now to 

T. JONES & COMPANY 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT HOME 

Send for Details, .and Free Lesson to: 
Dept. N-W.10. 

MITCHELL SCHOOL OF PROGRES¬ 
SIVE PHOTOGRAPHY, BOX 5104, 
G.P.O., SYDNEY - 


Get your copy of PIX—6d 


World's 



Hothead 

'\J(/HEN smoke curled from a man’s 
head in the witness-box at Pen¬ 
zance' County Court, the Registrar 
asked: “Are you smoking?” “No, sir,” 
replied the man. "Well, your , head 
is on fire,” said the Registrar. The 
man’s hair had been set alight by a 
piece of glass from a gas lamp. He 
put the fire out and continued his 
evidence. - 


.... but they've worn well 

WHAT is the life of a sheet? An 
.English linen firm sold some linen 
• sheets to a family in 1848. They were 
returned recently because the family 
no longfer wants them. The firm an¬ 
nounced: “After being laundered, the 
sheets,have been sold to another cus¬ 
tomer.' They will last for another 50 
years.” 



“NERVES” Need Treatment 

Don’t neglect that nervy, jumpy, irritable condition. The real 
trouble is that some part of the delicate human machine Has 
worn out and must be replaced, 

BIO-CHEMISTRY is the modern scientific road back to per¬ 
fect health. Simple, natural, effective, BIO-.CHEMIC Rem¬ 
edies replace wasted brain and nerve substance with exactly 
the same kind as that worn out, imparting renewed health, 
vigour and vitality. 

There are Twelve Bio-Chemie Nerve and- Tissue Building 
dell Salts, each with its special life-giving work to-do. Des¬ 
cribe your symptoms fully to us and our experts will advise 
the necessary Treatment. 

All Consultations Free. Valuable literature also free, no 
obligation. Write to Dept. W.N. 58. 

Established over 20 years. . 

BIO-CEXEMIC INSTITUTE 

Box 1249L, G.P.O., Melbourne. 

Office: 108 Queen Street, Melbourne, C.l. Phone: MU1971. 



News Review 


His fingerprints killed him 

CHINESE laborer Tai Shek, found 
guilty of the murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Allen at Ocean Island on 
April 26, 1949, was hanged in Suva 
Gaol last month. No motive for 
the murder was ever discovered, 
and the Chinese was convicted on 
fingerprint evidence alone:, The 
bodies of Mr. Allen (who was a 
technician employed by the Phos¬ 
phate Commission) and his wife 
were' found in their bungalow one 
morning. Brisbane detectives 
fingerprinted everyone on the 
island, and pinned' the crime on 
Tai Shek. 

*. * * 

Peace at any price 

AMERICA has a new “nerve gas” 
which can destroy an enemy’s will 
to resist. . Major-General Anthony 
McAuliffe, Army Medical Corps chief, 
has announced. But the US is not the 
■sole possessor of the weapon. 

■k * * * 

Essential detail 

AS, the ketch Sue departed from 
Sydney for New Guinea, where 
she will be used as a plantation boat, 
and amid the frdntic farewelling 
of family and friends of the crew, 
harbor authorities signalled her to 
return—sailing papers were not in 
order. Through the pouring rain that 
had already delayed loading and de¬ 
parture, she returned. The navigator- 
radio-operator, Alex Cann, leapt 
ashore', went over to the official 
office, and. gave the information the 
-authorities required: his height, 6ft 
'2ip. . 

Foresight 

A FUND is being opened to rebuild.. 

. the parish church at Beeston 
Regis, Norfolk—because parishion¬ 
ers calculate that in about the year 
2192 the present church on the cliff 
will topple into the sea. 



handle. 6/6 
8/3, 9/11, 13/ 


Caps, 6d pkt. 



idle Nudle Glasses. They, 

e the liquid magnify the 
rves, 2/3 each, or set of, 12, 
Add postage. 
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SPECIAL 


KHAKI DRILL 
TUNICS 



24/6 

7/s pV,- : 

sS; 

. 22/4 

frLs? B, s L ife S n rfo A r^ 

1/ - : ’ 



BRIGHTON'S 

WEATHER PROOF GARMENTS 



I 

(Postage aU . V- each: 


25/6 


RAINCOATS 

(Post, N.S.W., 1/6; interstate, J/.6 each) 

ga-ssaa— g 

(Post, N.S.W. 1/6; Interstate, 2/6 each) 

(Post, N.S.W., 2/-; Interstate, 3/6 each) 


SPORTS TROUSERS 

Sensational Fa 
Purchase 

Sports Slacks, of Excellent Quality and smartly 
tailored, with self-supporting waist and adjustable 
side straps, OR with self belt (Two Styles). Fob, 
Welted Hip Pocket and 2 Cut-away Side Pockets. 
Shade of Fawn. Slightly imperfect.. Sizes, 3 to 6, 
3i to 54. (Please state waist and inside leg 
measurements when ordering by mail.) 35 /- 


Per pair, . 
(Post, N.S.W,, 1/-; Interstate, 1/6 per 


ir). 



35/11 


<|L 

30/ _ 






S?—- 


35/9 
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EXCHANGE. 


BRIGHTON’S, 
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RUPTURE 

A FREE TRIAL 

If you are troubled with this, com¬ 
plaint, write us and we will send you 
our catalogue, fully describing our 
PATENT AIR CUSHION 

This apparatus doeSi away with, all 
springs, giving a feeling of ease and 
comfort from the first day's trial. 

It is the only scientific apparatus 
yet invented for this complaint. No 
matter what strain you place on it, it 
will hold a rupture firmly in place'. 
" ‘ i uniform pressure all the 




WE OFFER TO SEND IT TO YOU 
ON A FREE TRIAL. 

If it is not satisfactory, we do not 
expect you. to keep it and this trial 
costs you nothing. It is:: suitable for 
men, women and children; and the 
price is within the reach of everyone. 

ILLUSTRATED catalogue, 



Bits of business 

(Continued from Page 15). 


which she alluringly winked at 
Humphrey Bogart and murmured 
huskily: “If you want me, all yn jM 
gotta do'is-whistle!” i, 

In Battleground, attention is 
focused on a supporting player, Doug 
Fowley, who plays an infantryman 
with a loose-fitting ’ set of dentures 
which keep knocking throughout the 
picture's .10 reels. ' You’ll remember 
that sequence—£nd when you’ve for¬ 
gotten Battleground, you’ll probably 
remember Fowley for this bit of 
business. 

Some such bits have gone into film 
history. The dance of the bread rolls 
in Chaplain’s Gold Rush, for one. And 
for another the drunk sequence in 
The Baker’s Wife, perhaps the most 
brilliant piece of acting ever done' by 
one of the. world’s great actors, Raimu 
—a scene that transcended mere lan-, 
guage.'and was poignantly intelligible 
even to people who didn’t know that 
“Qui” means “Yes.” • 

Not many' screen stars can thank a 


piece of business for making their 
career and later saving it. But Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich can. The glamorous 
German became a star overnight after 
she appeared in a German film called 
The Blue -Angel. The sequence that 
made her .was a cabaret scene in which 
she sang a song called Falling in Love 
Again. 

More than 10 years later, when Miss 
Dietrich’s star looked as though it 
were fading, a clever, director put 
her in a film called Destry Rides 
Again. 

Haggard and experienced, Dietrich 
wrapped herself round a bar-room 
sequence and sang a song called See 
What the Boys in the Back-room Will 
Have. It lasted no more than five 
minutes, but the boys in the back¬ 
room of the movie companies, as well 
as the customers out front, knew 
what they’d have. And that was lots 
of Miss Dietrich. 

See what a bit of business can do 
for you? • 



JUST ARRIVED- 

a limited supply of de h 

. “Silver-tone” Mouth. Ort,_ 

COMPLETE WITH SIMPLE NEW 
HOME-STUDY LESSONS to teach 
- — to play. 


500 Mouth Organs with 
Simple Lessons For Playing—available > 
for Immediate delivery—WHILE THEY LAST 

ty ,~ts -i x._ —friends, fun, and outings—to be play- 


Here’s your chan_... 

ing the Mouth Organ in 
the latest tricks and effe 


Join the SAMPSON MOUTH ORGAN CLUB 

All who Join the^ Club before it is booked out will receive one 
of these de luxe 20 reed "Silver-tone” Mouth Organs, together 
with the world’s simplest course of Mouth Organ lessons RIGHT 
AWAY—and all for a few shillings. Even this small Membership 
Fee can be paid at a few pence weekly if desired. 

HOW YOU LEARN le y ou on h7w t^fife at 

HOME. Step by step they show you how to hold the Mouth Organ 
—vamp—tremolo—add , professional. tricks and effects, and play 
at parties—even to a simple way of playing from music—they’re 
foolproof. ^You will receive your Mouth, Organ and sample lessons , 

'SEND NO° MONEY 11 ^ 

and simple lessons available. But, don’t ddav—th< 

B00;. bound to go quickly. Act now to be ’ 


for free de- 
wonderful Mouth Organs 1 



POST COUPON TODAY D0NT DELAY 


THE SAMPSON MOUTH ORGAN CLUB. 

Dept. 10, 481 Kent St., Box 4184, G.P.O., Syd. 
Without obligation, tell me how to join the 
Club and get my Mouth Organ with Lessons 
for playing. I enclose 2Jd postage stamp 


HEHE IS FOOD 
THAT NOBODY EATS 

(Continued from Page 3) 

estimate puts the cost of equipment 
at £1,200,000, with £75,000 a year for 
maintenance. 

This does riot count the expense 
of conversion. The cavern is really 
a limestone quarry which had been 
worked for years for rock for road¬ 
beds, rip-rap and the like. As they 
bit into the formation, guarrymen 
left rock pillars to support the roof, 
and cleaned out the deposit over an 
area of 14 acres. The floor area is 
621,000 square feet, and the roof 
is 12 to 14 feet high. Conversion 
meant' concreting the floor and water¬ 
proofing the roof. A railroad spur 
Was brought to the entrance. The 
natural temperature is 55 degrees,. 
Fahrenheit. Forty-eight cooling units 
were used to bring it down to be¬ 
tween 32 and 34 Fahrenheit. 

The 'owner of the property is a 
Negro miner, Abe Kerford. The 
terms he obtained were so satisfac- ■ 
tory that he has been . around .the 
department several times to suggest' 
that another cave nearby belonging to 
him should be fitted out in the same 
way. So far, fhe Government has 
said no,. 

However, the Government may 
have to change its mind before long 
if the price support programme is 
kept up. Fifty or sixty feet above ’ 
the cavern, on top of the bluff, 
chickens are busy laying more and 
more eggs. A percentage of them 
will surely find their way down be¬ 
low—which suggests an efficiency 
chute which would channel the eggs 
away down below , as fieatly and with 
as little fuss as the gold from the 
South African Rand mines is chan¬ 
nelled into another American cavern 
—the underground vaults at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky—not foo far away. 9 
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Tulips were once exchanged for 
less jewels, ruined many wealthy 
people, but are now a steady 
to {)utch growers.. 


I T is a long time since the first tulip 
bloomed in the Austrian town of 
Augsburg, in ,1559. Today, tens of 
thousands of acres of Dutch soil gre 
covered each spring with a magic 
carpet of riotous colors. 

Travelling through this narrow 
strip of land, behind protecting sand- 
dunes, in Western Holland, is like 
moving through a fairy garden. But 
most of the 400 million flowers which 
bloomed on this small ax-ea in April 
and May finished on the rubbish heap. 
Tulips, hyacinths, %nd daffodils are, 
not grown to decorate the country¬ 
side—they make an industry which 
supplies Holland with £10,000,000 of 
much-needed foreign currency, 30 
per cent hard dollars. 

Tulips came originally from Cen¬ 
tral- Asia, but the old Persians and 
Turks knew how to cultivate them. 
Introduced to Europe by an Austrian 
diplomat during the second half of 
the 16th century, the- flowers de¬ 
corated gardens of the aristocracy of • 
Britain, Holland and Flanders around 
1620. As much as £100 was paid for 
a single bulb. 

From 1634 to 1637 the bulb-trade 
deteriorated into a unique and wild 
speculation. Homes, estates, horses 
and priceless jewellery wefe ex¬ 
changed for a few tulip bulbs. Many 
wealthy people were ruined and in 
1637 the Dutch Government stepped 
in. to return the bulb-trade to normal. 

By 1930 the area under cultivation 
had increased to more than 22,000 
acres—still a comparatively small 
area, but enough for 9000 bulb- 
growers to make a very good living. 

Tulips had 15.500 acres', daffodils 
and narcissi 5000 acres, hyacinths' 
2000 acnes, and crocqgsi, gladioli and 
others a mere 420 acres. 


GettingUulips ready for market. 


During the- five years, of war and 
German occupation, this area was 
more than halved. The soil was need¬ 
ed for growing food and the, bulbs 
could not be exported. During the, 
last hunger-winter many Dutch fam- t 
ilies ate tulip bulbs (which made , 
a large number of people very sick), 
smoked dried tulip bulbs in their 
pipes and made a kind of tea out of 
the bulbs. During the war many a 
family’s tea and tobacco came out- 
of the same jar Tbh story is also told 
of the lady who threw her “tea 
leaves” in the backyard to- find a ' 
nice field of flowering tulips the next 
spring. 

During these difficult years. Dutch 
tulip growers preserved as much of 
their trade as humanly possible under 
the eyes of the guarding’ German 
soldiers. Their strenuous efforts paid 
off. The day after the German sur¬ 
render the first train-load of bulbs 
for export was on its way to Paris— 
the first international trade of liber¬ 
ated Western Europe. And during 
this first postwar year of 1945 the 
export of bulbs accounted for no less 
than one-third of Holland’s total 
exports. 

About 35 per cent of bulbs are ex¬ 
ported to Great Britain, 30 per cent 
to the US, 15 per cent to Scandinavia 
and the remaining 20 per cent to 80- 
odd different countries. 

- A dozen early tulip bulbs,' which 
once cost 5/- before the war, how 
cost nearly £1*. 0 


Bulb-growers have secured 
'acres' of former hunting-grounds of 
the counts and countessds of Bavaria, 
who once ruled the . low lands along 
the North Sea. This last, bit of tru* 
-jungle in thoroughly cultivated Hor- 
jland has been tui-ned into a huge 
garden of gi-eat splendor. The open- 
air terrace of the restaurant in this 
fairy-garden seats 1000 people, who 
can view the riot of. colors while sip¬ 
ping , 'drinks. 

To open up markets in the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere presented the Dutch 
bulb-growers with the ,big problem of 
retarding the flowering time , of the 
plants; but , this difficulty .has been 
.overcome. 

Growing a bulb for export takes 
seven years from seed and four years 
from the .young bulbs,, which de¬ 
velop at the root of the old one. This 
finished product will supply its buyer 
for three to four years with a glorious 
bloom. 
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A ] BIC | . STEP 


toaFbiccerjobi 


self. The I.C.S. Hal helped many 
people in your position. But the 
first move rest? .with yo<- Post 

" "^INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

140 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 

Farm Eng. Mtce. 
Stat’n. B’keep'g. 
Prof. Eng. Exam. 
M. Eng. Trades 
Mecli. Ds’man 
Civil Eng. 

.. ..Welding 

Building Const. ' ~ "* - 

Carpentry ^ 

Electrical 
Electronics 
Radio 

Refrigeration 




KELY’S 

Post Fre 

RELY’S TONIC TABLETS (for 
tired and run down conditions. 
Invigorate and create new 


RELY’S BLOOD PRESSURE 
TABLETS (for high and low 
blood .pressure) 5/- 

RELY’S KIDNEY & BLADDER 
PILLS (for backache,, rheuma¬ 
tism, and all uric acid condi- ^ 

All CHEMISTS’ GOODS 
and TOILET REQUISITES 
also stocked. 

CALL OR WRITE 

BflV V’C PHARMACY 
mfljJ* M 3} (Asia) Pty. Ltd. 

Specialtv Chemists 

213 Oxford Street, Sydney. 

(Established over 25 years): 

Mail Orders receive prompt attention 


RUPTURE 

NO SPRINGS, NO CUSHIONS 



UKBTH^HBnO ?«Srin Ts 

cavity. The NEO- 
BARRERE for Comfort and Security. 

for FREE LITERATURE. 

BARRERE DISTRIBUTING CO. 

Dept. 48N, 243 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 




First woman flyer? 

H£RS. HARVEY PATTERSON made 
an ascent from the Flemington 
racecourse (Vic.), on March 28, 1911, 
with a Mr. Hammond, a NZ ap'iator, 
and claimed to be the first woman 
to make an aerial flight (though a 
passenger) in Australia. Later the 
same day, two pther women went 
up in the same plane, the price for 
each flight being 20 ■ guineas. Mrs. 
Patterson had been in the air before 
though, for as a child she went aloft 
in a balloon owned by Lord Dudley, 
father of Lord Dudley, a former 
Governor-General of Australia. This 
was at Stafford, England.—C.S. 
(Vic.). 


Cassowary casualty 

]\/JY guess is that the stoical old sow 
observed by Richard Small (WN, 
13/5/50), lost her foreleg as a re¬ 
sult of the murderous kick of a giant 
NQ cassowary.' The wild pigs in 
NQ regard the cassowary egg cache 
as legitimate treasure trove, but are 
frequently surprised in their plun¬ 
der by an enraged hen, who goes into 
action with her spurs, which are cap¬ 
ped with horn the strength of steel. 
Even the pigs’ rasp-rough hides are 
not proof against her blows, which 
scatter the porcine intestinal system 
over the scrub. Immediately there¬ 
after the other pigs turn cannibal, 
and literally devour their injured 
mate before life is extinct. It is more 
.than likely that the sow’s leg was 
’ sundered at one blow, but on her 
remaining three legs she retained 
sufficient locomotive power to elude 
her voracious companions until the 
wound had healed. Once down, she 
would not have survived.—-Talipot 


Five winners in six races 

SYDNEY apprentice. Ray Selkrig’s 
recent visit to Scone (NSW), 
where he rode five winners in six., 
races ^at the Scomj Sires’ Produce 
Meeting, . recalls the feat of Jack 
Toohey. back in 1923: At Canterbury 
Park (Sydney) -Toohey won the five 
fiat races on the programme^Lfirst 
time it had ever, been done on a 
Metropolitan course. The following 
Saturday he rode three out of the 
four flat-race winners, and his 
fourth mount ran a close second. 
Comparable to the city jockeys’ 
effort was that of country horse¬ 
man, Vinty Delaney. In 1935, at 
a registered two.-day Jockey Club 
meeting at Wilcannia (NSW), De¬ 
laney rode seven winners from, eight 
mounts. He also rode five winners 
in one afternoon at Cobar, and five 
again at Hillst.on. Riding feats like 
these are few and far between. — 
M.L.D. (NSW). 


Mud—the great healer 

VTUD is a great healer all right 
(WN, 24/6/’50). There was 
bad feeling between a Malay and an 
aborigine, two members of the crew 
of my trochus-shelling lugger, up in 
the Buccaneer Archipelago, off nor’- 
west WA. .One morning I was awak¬ 
ened by a scuffle and shouts on deck, 
and found the Malay and the abo in 
holts, each armed with knives.- (The 
crew had come on deck, so we dis¬ 
armed them both, and as the Malay 
was in a frenzy, trussed him up until 
he cooled off. The abo had got the 
worst of .it, and had a deep kriss 
wound running from his wrist to h'is 
elbow. I doctored him up as best I 
could and told the bo ! sun to heafi for 
Derby- and the nearest doctor. But 
Jimmy told me he didn’t want any 
white-man treatment, and asked me 
to take him ashore in the dinghy, 
Which I did. When ,the dinghy 
grounded Jimmy just plunged his 
arm up to the elbow in the. knee-deep 
■mud, kept packing it into the wound, 
and then let it dry. Two weeks later 
the arm had, healed, . although 
the scar stood out like a tribal mark 
•—which is usually done with a piece 
of broken pearl or trochus-shell, and 
is also packed with mud.—Suannee 
Rflbber (NSW). 


Sea o f shar ks 

A SHARK-WARNING bell (if there 
was one) . on Vanderlin Island,- 
NT, would never stop ringing, ac¬ 
cording to the crew of Navy tug 
DT34, believed tp be the first vessel 
to visit the island for 27 years.. Ac¬ 
cording to Lieut. Toulouse, the com¬ 
mander, the water around Vanderlin 
“simply teems with sharks.” As a 
landing party was rowing . ashore 
hundreds of sharks swarmed around 
their boat, and. as it grounded they 
scraped along its sides. As one of 
the crew waded ashore with a line 
other sailors kept up a brisk barrage 
with rifle fire on either side of him. 
Had the line-carrier stepped too far 
to either, side he would have been 
shot, taken by a shark, or both. The 
island consists of a ridge of red sand¬ 
stone with almost no sign of animal 
or vegetable life.—Kurrundi (NT).'" 


Personal paddle-steamer 

’J’HE Rector of the Anglican Church 
at Busselton (WA) has a miniature 
paddle-steamer, said to be the only 
one in the world. It is named Jumna, 
and is modelled on the famous Missis¬ 
sippi steamers. With the exception of 
the piston engine, it was completely 
built by the rector himself and is used 
for voyaging up and down the Vasse 
River.—R.M.E. (WA). 
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Pumped out the rats 

][)URING a rat plague outside Clon- 
eurry our well was useless be¬ 
cause of drowned rats. > Thousands 
had leaped or fallen in, and their 
drowned bodies nearly filled it. The 
job of getting them out fell to me. 
At first, I thought of going down 
and shovelling them into a bucket, 
but the “stench was too great. With 
• assistance from an old artesian well- 
,. borer, I rigged a sand pump and 
pumped them out. I thought at the 
time, and still do, that it would have 
been better to have-covered in the 
well and sunk a new one,’ for al¬ 
though it has been many years since 
I was in Cloncurry, and the distance 
from here must be ,well over 2000 
miles,,I can 'still smell those rats!— 
S.S. (Q). 


Sugar story 

^.T. is astray when he says NSW’s 
first sugar was made by Thomas 
A. Scott in 1827 (WN, 27/5/’50). 
Subsidised by the Government, Scott 
planted 600 acres of cane at Port 
Macquarie before 1824—for that year 
Government notices stated that the 
cost of the experiment was more 
than repaid by the sugar and rum 
produced. The first ton of sugar 
commercially, produced in Queens¬ 
land came from Captain Hope’s 
sugar-mills in' 1864. In the Ipswich 
district the first parcel of locally 
grown sugar was sold in 1866. 
Within 12 years (1878) 63 sugar-mills 
in NSW made 7537 tons of sugar, 
78,823 gals, of rum, and 1667 tons 
of .molasses, and two refineries 
turned out 12,982 tons of sugar and 
distilled 150,737 gals: of > rum from 
molasses. During the same year 
Queensland’s' 73 mills produced 
12,243 tons of sugar.—Eumungarie. 
(NSW); . 


Fish without hooks 

p^E methods of catching leather- 
jackets without hooks: I can 
recall another which was shown 
to me by my father many years 
ago. A fish was hooked and tied 
by a line after being cut just below 
the head to allow the entrails and 
blood to bring the leather jackets 
to the. surf ace. The men in the boat 
then leant all their weight; on the 
aide they were fishing, bringing the 
gunwale to the water, then leaned 
over the side of the boat and scooped 
the leather jackets into the. well. I 
have seen hundreds caught in this 
manner.—A.P. (NSW). 



When Ballarat built trains 

ON March 3, 1873, Ballarat (Vic.) 

had a public holiday to celebrate 
the Phoenix Foundry’s delivery of its 
first -locomotive, delivered along a 
private line through the streets to the 
West railway station. This line was 
used for all the engines that follow¬ 
ed. ‘ Within 10 years Phoenix had 
built 100 locomotives. In 1900 two 
: flags—one being the firm’s—were 
flown on'the City Hall to celebrate a 
contract for 10 locomotives, and by 
1906 Phoenix had built 345 locomo¬ 
tives, many of which are still in use. 
Political bias ended the industry: It 
is said that when Ballarat sent a 
Labor man, Mr. Scott Bennett, to Par¬ 
liament, the anti-Labor Premier of 
Victoria, Thomas Bent, threatened 
that if Bennett took his place in Par¬ 
liament, Phoenix would receive no 
more contracts from the Railways 
Department—and Phoenix lost its 
tenders to the Newport workshops. 
Two short pieces of railway line left 
between two tram lines at the re¬ 
quest of the Ballarat Historical 
Society are a reminder of the once-, 
thriving industry.—R.P.F. (Vic.). 
-¥*■-* 

Human bene arrowheads 

'J’HE tipping of arrows and spears 
with human bones is still com¬ 
mon practice in certain areas of the 
New Guinea highlands. Although 
the white man and his law have 
banned fighting, it still occurs at 
times, and most tribes retain their 
weapons, even if only for show. The 
bones of the arm (radius and ulna) 
are highly prized for arrowtips, 
while the bones of the lower, leg are 
used mainly for spears. Thigh bones 
are sometimes used for tipping the 
heavier type of spear, but this is not 
common, because they cannot be 
sharpened as well as the others. In 
the old days, bones used for weapons 
were taken from the bodies of war¬ 
riors, killed on'the battlefield, but 
with the cessation of inter-tribal 
fighting as a national pastime the 
bones are now taken from dead tribal 
members. In one area, after needed 
bones have been removed, the skull is 
mounted on a cairn of rocks in a small 
grotto. These grottoes are usually 
located at the bend of a track—and 
it’s a weird feeling to round a bend 
and come face to face with a grinning 
skull!—Daika (NG). 

Stinging nettles 

DAIRY cows that graze ..around my 
valley cabin contradict the state¬ 
ment that ne'ttles retain their sting 
indefinitely (WN, 18/3/50). The 
weeds were left severely alone until 
I hoed them out, but then the cows 
ate them with relish, so I’d say no 
roots, no sting! Botanic specimens 
are gathered with roots intact. It’s 
more likely the stiff needles scratched 
and irritated that man, not that the 
poison sap was still operative. — 
Micky (NSW). 



How to Play Favourite 


Songs on your Tonette 

taining scores of your favorite ’ songs 
especially arranged and set out in easy 
keys for playing on. your .Tonette. ' 

"TONETTE TUNES" 

plete with words! Price, 2/- 

"TONETTE FUN" 

Contains -full instructions on how to 
play your Tonette and numerous well¬ 
loved melodies, complete, with words 
and diagrams. Price, 1 /6 

Postage lid Extra 
FROM ALL MUSIC STORES. 




U-METAl 

SAVES . 

ENGINE NEW 

REBORE RINGS 

*v. Just u pou , r HE -NU Liquid NU-METAIi 
through plug holes. ■ NU-METAL will 




r drivi 


Ends piston slap and lost compression. 
Guaranteed 10,000 miles, and harmless 
to finest engines. NU-METAL has been 
proved and tested by over 100,000 users 

&^L«f n a y nd°TS S j&SInSSS • 

same engine. NU-METAL comes to vbu 
m a separate tdbe.for each cylinder, thus 
eliminating guess work. Municipal coun- 
jSngmeers, etc., use NU-METAL. 

1 " “ ■cylinders!. 
— phone 


Treatmeri.__ HH ^ , 

■10/6, 30/-, 37/6, 45/-. Call'w u , uuunei 
MA7250. Mail Orders post free.-C.O.D.'sl 


plus postal charges. 

ORDER FORM 

forward me by _ return, NU. 


aclose Cheque—P.: 


: action of NU-METAL. 


by return, NU. 
Cylinder Engine: 

illustrated Foldef 

rTT_H/n?T> A T * 


RE-NU CO. w - N -' 5/8/5 ?- 

! SWAN ST., RICHMOND, VICTORIA, 
PHONE JA4797; OR FROM 
BRISTOL TRADING COMPANY, 
First Floor, Bristol House, 

7 Elizabeth St., Sydney. MA7250. 
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DAVIDSON & 
SMITH* SPECIAL 

;rong, well-made 
r selected rough- 
' Built 

__ t,“Tong flaps, 

reinforced knee pads se,t high up on 
the flap, mounted. with ljin. Ring 
Surcingle, llin. best, quality bevelled 
and numbered stirrup , leathers, im¬ 
proved girth and NP stirrup irons. 

Price £18.10,0 Complete 

DAVIDSON & SMITH 

AUSTRALIA’S LARGEST SADDLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

Corner Bourke and Liverpool Sti 
East Sydney. - 


C^CORNEf"®'* 


T f CABINETMAKERS, 

LlIfllJY ' WOODWORKERS. 

• CARPENTERS. , 

The “Woodmachinco’' Wonder Bench 





PiB st. P 


Get your copy of PIX—6d 


Odessa, 1949 
Cara-Kann Defence 

V. Yefseyev S Flohr 

White 
P—K4 
P—Q4l 
Kt—QB3. 

Kt x P. 

Kt- KB3. 

Kt—Kt3. 

B—Q3 


Q x K1 
K—Rl. 
Kt—R5S 

Sr- R ls 


PROBLEM No. 
By F. Janet 

Black, 8 pieces. 



?i£ s&f - 


PLEASANT NATURAL WA’ 



HERE'S THE 
ANSWER 












































CROSSWORD COMPETITION No 28 5 


CLUES TO THIS 
WEEK'S PUZZLE 




SOLUTION TO LAST 
WEEK'S PUZZLE 

, ACROSS 



CAN YOU HELP? 


WORDS WANTED 


STAMPS, COINS 




-- MST DMYS - 


THIS HOUSE 
Con be 
YOURS 

for 


value £3100 

SECOND PRIZE: FORD 10 SEDAN £641 


MOUNT COLAH HOME 


No, 5 AST 


J - H - Sta "’ Secretary ’ M ° U S t ox C ^2 oTo Sydney* 6rViCemen N °' 5 Art Uni0n ' 

Please post me V book (s). eaeh 24 tickets for £1 In Mount Colah Home for 


fe 3 ! 



























FREE 

TRIAL BOTTLE 

of great Indian Treatment 
(Regd.) for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Neuritis, Stiff Joints. Extract 
from letter: “I have had no pain 
in th S hips or feet since taking 
Your Great Indian Treatment. 
The depressed, tired feeling has 
left me and I sleep well. I am 
grafeful lo you for the wonder- 

Great Indian Treatment to 

(Dept. 16), 

NORTH^BONlfR 1 XSAV.’ 


LEG SORES 

DISAPPEAR 



St., Sydney, 92M 


ft 5[Sr,, , ?t H dSyTA, SS 

Dept. A., EUCRASY CO. 


RHEUMATISM 



GET MORE FROM LIFE 

WhS 



affix® i0*x£ 






FOR SALE 


Ballet, Toe Shoes, Toe Shields, Tap 
Shoes, “Wing” Plate, Scotch Pumps, 
1950 Price List now available—Fancy Brooches. , Postal Lessons in ' Tapping. 
Goods, Haberdashery, Medicinal, Mercery, Jack Fischer, P.O. Box 1458, Melb. 
Stationery, Tpilet, Toys. Keen prices Learn make Slippers at Home. Big prol- 
Wholesale only. Post or Rail anywherd its. Write Desk K, Le Bon College, Box 
‘ '■ From S. Rowe Pty. Ltd., 800 George 279 Havmarket, Sydney. 
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WORLD'S NEWS 
POSTAGE 

‘ POSTAGE on World’s 


< Fiji, New Guinea, United Kingdom, 
‘ Ireland or any part of the British 
pire is l^d. Foreign rate is 2d. 


FRENCH POLISHING 
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it. by early explorers who were- blind. 

amazed at the size of footprints-— 


Get your copy of PIX—6d 



Rupture 

SECURELY! 

SHES*! 
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The term bungalow comes from 
English corruption of the Hindus¬ 
tani “bangla,”— belonging to Bengal, 
a province of British India. The bun¬ 
galow came to mean a one-storey 
cottage with a pyramidal thatched 
roof and wide verandah usually oc¬ 
cupied by Europeans in Bengal. 

4 \ * * * 

famous Statue of Liberty 
stands on Bedloe Island, at the en¬ 
trance to New York Harbor. 

* * '.■ * 

A recent ■ survey says American 
housewives spend, from 75 to 120 
hours a week on' housework. The 
" three jobs they 'dislike most — house- 
cleaning, dishwashing and cooking — 
take 63 per cent- of the .time. 

* * * 

Vicar of the little Cornish village 
of Ludgvah, returned from a holiday 
in the South of France with a packet 
of giant anemone seeds. His first 
patch of flowers covered four square 
yards. Each year he gave seeds away, 
and nurseries began cultivating 
anemones. Today- it is a profitable 
industry with an.annual turnover of 
£250,000 and nearly 600,000 blooms 
are handled each day in Covent 
Garden. 

The air-conditioning plant, at the 
BBC, London, deals with about 260 
tons of air an hour, and serves 180 
rooms. 


s regarded as a deli¬ 
cious dish in England in the Middle 
Ages . At a banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor of London in the 15th 
century, whale meat was first served, 
followed by porpoise, brought in 
whole and carved, by the officers in 
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All CHEMISTS' GOODS * 
and TOILET REQUISITES * 
TESTEX $ 

Tonic Tablets, Retain that * 
youthful Health and Vigour. £ 

. Our new Tonic Tablets will build * 


| Reliable Products Co. * 

♦ Consulting Chemists and -C 

-K Mail Order Specialists. * 

* BOX 617, G.P.O., SYDNEY. £ 


The sun is always in the north 
at the South Pole, even though it 
travels completely around the hori- 


An eminent ornithologist says the 
blackbird is the only living creature, 
apart from man, which can create 
music. Most birds render their own 
characteristic songs,- but the black¬ 
bird improvises, has an artist’s aver¬ 
sion to repetition. This expert esti¬ 
mates that a blackbird sings | front ' 
360 to 500 different melodies a day! 

Looking down a railway track one 
sees the two tracks ’meeting at a 
distance. The rails reflect, light’ rays 
to the eye, and any two rays form an 
angle at the eye of the observer. The 
two rails .seem to meet because the 
angles of the light waves grow 
smaller ' along the track. 

* * * 

Rubber trees have their own pro¬ 
tection in tropical storms. The trees 
drop their leaves, eliminate wind 
resistance near the top of the tree, 
and so lessen the pressure on the 
tree trunk. 

* * * 

Pepi II of the sixth Egyptian 
dynasty, is believed to hold the re¬ 
cord for the longest reign in history. 
He ascended the throne about 2566 
BC at the age of six and reigned 91 
years. Since then, Louis XIV of 
France has had the .longest reign. 
He • ascended the throne in 1643 at 
the age of five and reigned until his 
death in / 7 i-5 - - 72 years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his five-year-old great- 
grandson, Louis XV, who reigned 

- 59 years. Queen Victoria held the 
longest reign in British history—64 
years. 

t*t - ★ ★ 

A woman in Louisville, U.S., 
recently suffered injuries when she 
fell over a safety campaign-sign. She 
claimed—and was awarded — 5000 
dollars from the City Council. 

fk . ★ k. 

Peeled, sliced potatoes treated with 
a chemical which keeps them white, 
are now sold in packets in many 
American grocery stores. 

The Tom Thumb Farm in Okla¬ 
homa, specialises in syiall breeds, of 
cattle. It was started a few:.years 

ago with an undersized Angus cow 
and a normal Hereford bull. To¬ 
day, no specimen exceeds 37 inches 
in height, and they weigh between 
400 and 5001b each,, half as heavy 
normal cattle. 1 The milk yield is e 
cellent, in some cases as much ' 
five gallons a day. 


Improves The Memory. 

— restore your Nerves, 
vigorous ’ 


HYPNOTISM 


outstanding Hypnotic 
nmuence. r ut full secrets of tire most 
effective manner known, post 10/- to 

RE VILLE. 

Elmes Road, Rocklea, Brisbane. 


SOLUTION TO CHESS 
PROBLEM No. 478 
Key, Q—B6. Threat, Kt—Kt6 ma¬ 
il' 1 .... P x P; 2. R—B5 ma- 
Ifl P—Q3; 2. Q x P ma- 

Ifl ... P—Q4 ch; 2. R x-P ma' 
If 1 ’. . ., P x Q: 2. R x P ma 

If 1 . , Q—Q3, 2'. Q'x Q ma' 

If 1 . ., Q—Kt6; 21 ,R—K5 mai 

If 1 . . ., Kt—Bl; 3. Kt—BS ma 


:and up 
sing th< 

- .-oduct th— _ _ ___ _ 

wonderful reputation amongst ,\ 
thousands of Men and 
Women throughout Australia. 

It is the formula Of a renowned Contin¬ 
ental Scientist, and its remarkable effi- 
is due to its ideal combination of 

-jinal herbal extracts and Pure 

Lecithin (the latter being the chief con¬ 
stituent of Nerve Tissue) for the struc¬ 
tural rebuilding of .worn and weak nerves. 
™ ' ’ ucj," has a lasting, revitalising 

the system,, and beneficial re- 

_ _ usually noticeable within 10 

days of commencing treatment. 

Send name and address, stating if Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss, and 3d stamp for sample 
and details. 

M. Baldwin Si Co.. 9 Martin Place, 
Sydney. 


5,0 0 0 SAMPLES 

OF NEW SCIENTIFIC 

NERVE TONIC 


) strenuous 



STOP SMOKING 

You can permanently overcome 
the ceaseless craving for tobacco 
the ‘ SMOKENBA” way, in one 
day or "-money back. 

Be a nodj-mioker. Save money. Im¬ 
prove health. 

Tire ' only scientific method. Swift, 
Pleasant, Harmless. Complete Course 
only 10/-. Post Free. (SP. OFFER. 500 
ONLY) sent in plain wrapper. 

KEN McCALL, Dept. W.N.l, 


A WORLD FAMOUS MOUTH ORGAN 



PLAY 
MOUTH ORGAN 


how you can get your World Famous 
“IlOHNER” MOUTH ORGAN FREE. Write 
NOW, enclosing one ZM stamp for return 

postage, to - BRUCE SKURRAY 

BOX 5155, G.P.O.. SYDNEY. 


FREE 


to Soys & Girls 




iy.«61AGeo 


e St..Sydney 


AERIALS ELIMINATED 

THE CAPTAIN AERIAL UNIT equals 
a 50ft. high aerial, gives tone, volume 
sensitivity, more stations, freedom from 
lightning. Reduces static. Does away 
with poles and . wires. Broadcast or 
short wave reception. Electrical and 
other noises reduced. PRICE 6/9. Register¬ 
ed. Post Free. No C.O.D 

REG. COOKE. P.O., Box 9 (w), 
GERRINGONG, N.S.W. 


VS,, AUGUST 5, 1950 


PIMPLES, ACNE 

Skin blotches and blemishes, FREE 
particulars of proved home treatment, 
which quickly treats these conditions. En¬ 
close stamped envelope to D. Rogers, 
PH.C. MPS. Box 1591V. Brisbane. 
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NO! YOU RE NOT SEEING DOUBLE! 

We purposely put tjvo advertisements here so that you, and your best friend, too; may 
s ; Secure immediate . details of West Point Tailors’ exclusive Tailored-to-Measure service. 

THE ONLY "DOUBLE" ABOUT THIS OFFER — IS THE VALUE! 



To find a tailor wlio 
will make you a suit 
he guarantees — and 
who will make it in 21 
DAYS is really worth 
knowing about 

With over 40 years' 
experience, West Point 
Tailors really know how 
to make a good suit. 
WRITE TO THEM, 
including the coupon 
below and they will 
send you 50 FREE PAT. 

TERNS plus their 
special self-measuring 

No matter where you 
live. West Point will 
tailor you a suit to 

Lents in just 2 i'dAYS. 
Your complete satisfac¬ 
tion is assured because 
into every West Point 
suit goes the finest 
■workmanship and the 
best quality cloth and 
linings. 



To find a tailor who 
will make you a suit 
he guarantees — and 
who will make it in 21 
DAYS is really worth 

With over 40 years’ 
experience. West Point 
Tailors really know how' 
to make a good suit. 
WRITE TO THEM, 
including the coupon 
below and they will 
send you 50 FREE PAT- 
TERNS plus their 
special self-measuring 

No matter where you 
live, West Point will 
tailor you a suit to 

ments iAjult 21 DAYS. 
Your complete satisfac¬ 
tion is assured because 
into every West Point 
suit goes the finest 
workmanship and the 
best quality cloth and 
linings. 




















